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E desire to say to subscribers whose orders for back issues 
of Topical Architecture we have not yet filled that the 
delay and annoyance is only temporary. The reprinting 

of the many issues of this popular periodical that are already 
out of print is proceeding with as little delay as possible. 





J HE coal-strike is furnishing some lessons in regard to the 
I! effects of union tyranny upon the workmen themselves 
which, we hope, will not be lost. It seems that, in most 
anthracite mines, a piecework system is in use, by which the 
miners are paid by the carload of coal taken by them from 
the mine, the car used for a measure being a small affair run 
by hand through the galleries of the mine. Very high prices 
are paid for this work, so that it would be easy for a moderately 
active man to earn from five to seven dollars a day, if it were 
not for the unions, which prohibit their members, and, of 
course, prevent any one else, from getting out more than six 
carloads of coal a day. This takes, on an average, five hours, 
and the miners are forbidden by the unions, under penalty of 
expulsion, to do any work at their trade during the remain- 
ing nineteen hours. Some of the men are too ambitious to 
spend nineteen hours out of every twenty-four in idleness, and 
pick up what work they can, that will not attract the unfavor- 
able notice of the unions, after they leave the mine for the day. 
One man, for example, easily loads his six cars, earning three 
dollars and a half by so doing, in the morning, and spends his 
afternoon in doing jobs of gardening in the neighborhood of 
the mine, at fifteen cents an hour; while others find outside 
employment in similar ways. One miner, who had been put 
to heavy expense by sickness in his family, begged of the 
union, as a favor, permission to get out for a time a little more 
than the regular six cars of coal, so that he might make up his 
losses gradually by his extra earnings. Permission was re- 
fused; but the poor man worked surreptitiously a little harder 
than usual, hoping that his efforts on behalf of his family would 
not be discovered. They were, however, soon betrayed, and 
the victim was warned, by having the rails on which his car 
ran repeatedly torn up, so that the coal could not be got out, 
that the necessities of his family were nothing to his tyrants. 





HE inexperienced reader might ask what object an associa- 
tion, professedly formed in the interest of a certain class 
of workingmen, could have in limiting the income of its 

members to one-half what they would receive if it did not in- 
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terfere. ‘The answer is the same as that which must be given 
to a great many questions in regard to labor unions, that 
these organizations are, to a great extent, controlled by men 
who have not a single idea or interest in common with the 
workingmen whom they assume to represent, but who use them 
as cat’s-paws to gain for themselves money or political power, 
and that these schemers gain control of the unions through the 
laziest and most worthless of the members, whose only chance 
of getting employment at their trade lies in suppressing or 
degrading in some way the men better than themselves. It is 
obvious that if the good men can be prevented from doing 
more than five hours’ work a day, the coal-operators, who have 
to yet out a certain amount of coal to fulfil their contracts, 
must hire an additional force of inferior ones to make up the 
amount; and that, in this way, instead, let us say, of fifty good 
men doing all the work of a mine, the fifty good men, com- 
pelled to lie idle half the day, must be supplemented by an in- 
definite further number of inferior men. Tahis means, of 
course, that the latter virtually ride through life on the backs 
of their more intelligent comrades, and it is by no means in 
the coal-mining industry alone that workingmen’s unions are 
managed in this way, and, as is boldly avowed, for this purpose. 





T might be well for those who read that fourteen dollars a 
I ton is bid for anthracite coal in the Philadelphia market, 

and who look with anxious apprehension on the dwindling 
remnant of coal in their own bins, to remember that their 
troubles are due, not to combinations of capitalists, but to 
Mr. Mitchell, who, trusting to the public distress to aid his 
schemes, has taken advantage of a bad system, brought to 
dangerous power by the support of politicians, to make de- 
mands which cannot be granted without abandoning the free 
workingmen of the anthracite region of Pennsylvania to a 
greedy and remorseless despotism, and the granting of any 
portion of which would simply benefit Mr. Mitchell himself, 
and his confederate politicians, at the expense of the poor 
householders of the United States. Much as we may dislike 
trusts, monopolies and coercion of all kinds, it is plain that, in 
the present case, the mine-operators are fighting the battle of 
American liberty, and should be supported by all who still 
believe in that liberty. 





by legislation to relieve the general distress, not by “ com- 

pelling” the coal-operators to grant Mr. Mitchell’s de- 
mands, a proceeding which would simply lead to more exorbi- 
tant demands, but by taking off the import duty on all coal 
so that Welsh coal can be imported and sold in this country. 
With the duty removed Welsh coal, at present prices in Wales, 
could be delivered in any city east of the Rocky Mountains for 
from six to seven dollars a ton, and, in the coast cities, perhaps 
for a little less. An act of Congress, which could be passed, 
signed and put in execution within a few hours after the as- 
sembling of Congress on the second of December, would give 
the needed relief to millions of humble households; and a 
popular movement in favor of this would be far more likely to 
succeed, and far more in harmony with American ideas of in- 
dividual liberty, than the agitation, started and kept up by 
designing politicians, about “ compulsory” legislation in Penn- 
sylvania. It may be observed, however, that if the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania really wished to end the coal-strike, or if 
it could be brought to that state of mind by the pressure of 
public opinion, it could accomplish that end very quickly by 
the repeal of the statute prohibiting any one from working as 
a miner in the anthracite region who has not already been em- 
ployed for two years in an anthracite mine, and is not registered 
in certain books kept for the purpose. ‘This statute, in all 
probability, never had any object except to encourage and pro- 
long strikes in anthracite mines, by making it impossible for 
the operators to employ outside help; and its repeal would 
open the doors of the mines to multitudes of free and capable 
men, at the same time that, by removing from the business of 
anthracite mining the heavy hand of legislative and union 
tyranny, it would at once restore to the rest of the community 
the steady and uninterrupted supply of one of the chief neces- 
saries of life. 


A the same time, it is possible that a good deal can be done 
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end, suffers most from this tyranny. Supposing, let us 

say, that the anthracite miners were free to earn as much 
as they wished, it is probable that each man employed would 
eagerly seize the opportunity to get out twice as much coal as 
the union rules now permit, receiving twice as much pay as he 
is now allowed to earn. This would leave the cost, for miners’ 
labor, of getting out the coal the same as it now is, but the in- 
cidental expenses, such as pumping, hoisting, transportation, 
salaries, interest and dividends would be only half as much, per 
ton of coal, as they now are, for the reason that these go on 
just the same whether the miners are working or not; and if 
the miners brought down twice as much coal in a day, the in- 
cidental expenses would be divided among twice as many tons. 
These incidental expenses form the largest part of the cost of 
the coal, so that every family that uses hard coal pays a con- 
siderable portion of its cost as a consequence of this system. 
Supposing that the extra cost of anthracite coal due to the 
union rule of keeping the miners idle half their time, while all 
the other expenses of mining continue, to be only ten cents a 
ton, which is probably far within the truth, the tax which the 
consumers, nearly all of whom are poor and hard-working 
people, are compelled to pay to support the tyranny of the 
miners’ union, is, in normal times, a hundred thousand dollars 
a week; or, in other words, if the anthracite miners enjoyed 
anything like the liberty which the Constitution of the United 
States guarantees to every citizen, they would not only be 
much richer than they now are, but their fellow-citizens would 
have a hundred thousand dollars a week to apply to family ex- 
penses which many of them find it difficult to provide for. 


Le usual, it is the patient and enduring public which, in the 





J HE Scientific American asserts without reservation that 
the Capitol at Washington is soon to be extended, on the 
east side, by the addition of a mass of building, connecting 

the present wings, and entirely covering the old sandstone 
front between the wings, which will be visible only in the 
courtyards. It seems that the late Dr. Walter, the architect 
of the dome and of the wings, left plans for such an extension 
as is now contemplated, which are to be carried out substan- 
tially as he left them, some changes only being made in the 
arrangement of the rooms. We need not say what a relief it 
is to hear no more of the “pylons” and such things, which 
have so often been said to be in contemplation for the “ im- 
provement” of the Capitol, and it will certainly be an advan- 
tage to have the sandstone portion covered up with marble like 
the material of the wings. Dr. Walter’s design for the new 
middle portion suits admirably the noble, almost romantic, 
dignity of the wings, besides adding much to the effect of the 
dome ; and the profession will be glad to see it carried out. 





NE of the engineers of the new buildings erected in Eng- 
land for the Westinghouse Company gives his experience 
in an interesting paper in the Journal of the Western 

Society of Engineers. It will be remembered that the West- 
inghouse Company, having occasion to build an important group 
of factories in England, applied to English contractors, who 
agreed that it would take five years to carry out the plans sub- 
mitted to them; and that the Westinghouse Company then 
contracted with an American firm of builders to do the work. 
Mr. Sloan, the author of the paper, was engaged as engineer 
by the contracting firm, and spent a year and a half in his 
duties in England. On the arrival of Mr. Stewart, the Ameri- 
can contractor, he found a clerk-of-works, with about a dozen 
assistants, installed in little offices in different parts of the 
ground. These superintendents arrived at their offices at 
about nine o’clock in the morning, and went home about five. 
Mr. Stewart requested them to present themselves every day 
when work began, and to stay until it ended, and this reason- 
able request, as we should think, was answered by the resigna- 
tion of about half of them, one man saying, in his letter of 
resignation, that “a man cannot be a gentleman and work 
under the American administration.” Mr. Stewart, however, 
cared more for efficient superintendents than for gentlemen, if 
he could not have both, and the places of the retiring men 
were soon filled. 


MONG the workmen a curious custom prevailed. The 
Ai men began work at seven o’clock in the morning, but at 
half-past eight they all stopped for half an hour to take 
their “breakfast,” which consisted of bread and tea. The 


latter had to be warmed, so the men built little fires on the 


ground for the purpose. Nominally, the time consumed in this 
occupation was half an hour, but the interruption of work, in- 
cluding the delays incident to getting started again, was much 
more than this, and, as three thousand men were often at work 
at once, the loss of time was a serious matter. Mr. Stewart 
began by setting up a water-heater on the grounds, from which 
hot water could be obtained at any time, and forbidding the 
lighting of any other fires; and the example of the Americans 
seems also to have inspired the men to a certain extent, for 
the different trades, one by one, abandoned their morning 
tea, the bricklayers being the only men who held out to the 
end. For these, however, other surprises were in preparation. 
We have before described the process, by placing inspectors 
over the men, and reporting every day the number of bricks 
laid by each, by which the average number was raised in a few 
weeks from about four hundred to nine hundred; and how, as 
the work became better organized, and the energy of the men 
was aroused, this average was raised to more than nineteen 
hundred ; but Mr. Sloan gives some interesting particulars of 
the methods by which this revolution was effected, one being the 
provision of suitable hoists for material, and another the use of 
a thinner mortar than that commonly employed in England, 
saving some labor in spreading, and in setting the bricks. The 
greatest effect was, however, produced by selecting and keep- 
ing the most skilful and active men, which was accomplished 
by paying more than the union rate of wages, which, in Eng- 
land, is only twenty cents an hour for bricklayers. Notwith- 
standing this low rate of wages in England, Mr. Sloan says 
that contracting-prices of doing work generally are “away 
above those of doing corresponding work in this country” ; 
the difference being due to the “slack method of handling 
work”; and he thinks that the “slackness ” is quite as much 
on the part of the managers as of the men. As he sensibly 
says, their own experience showed what English workmen can 
do with suitable encouragement, but no men will do their best 
under inefficient management. 





HE exhibition of drawings held in Boston this week by the 
Newspaper Artists’ Association was a rather interesting 
place to visit, although the visitors must have had on leav- 

ing a good deal of that sensation of indigestion with which one 
takes up or lays down the Sunday edition of a Metropolitan 
newspaper. From a technical standpoint the drawings were 
far more interesting than we had expected to find them, but 
the walls were so overloaded and the drawings so poorly ar- 
ranged that the pleasure of seeing occasional examples of really 
excellent drawing and delicate coloring was sure to be marred 
by having to half see at the same time objectionable neighbors 
on the wall. As most of the drawings were evidently made 
for weekly publications and Sunday papers of the better class 
they did not wholly typify the brutalizing influence on public 
taste which newspaper artists unfortunately have. While 
there was little that was vulgar or too broadly humorous, one 
could not but feel that, though the technique was interesting, 
the artist’s idea when not purely puerile was too often frivolous 
and his treatment of his idea merely flippant. Ten per cent, 
say, of the higher grade of drawings exhibited by themselves 
would have furnished a very much more instructive and at- 
tractive exhibition. 


R VON WALDHEIM, a publisher of Vienna, Austria, 





. bas set a most commendable example in publishing a 
small pamphlet, devoted to the competitive designs for 
the Kaiser Franz Joseph Museum, at Vienna. Not only are 
twenty-nine of the competitive plans reproduced, with four oi 
the principal elevations, but they are accompanied by a very 
intelligent critical description, by Camillo Sitte. Nothing is 
more instructive to young architects, or to architects of any 
age, than the study of competitive designs. Even if they do 
not always agree with the jurors in their decision, they learn, 
at least, what sort of plans and elevations suit those jurors best, 
and they may turn their observations to profit on another occasion 
It is hardly necessary to say that a work of this kind, so far as 
the critical portion of it is concerned, ought to be free fron 
any suspicion of partiality, and perfect sincerity in this respect 
is, probably, more to be relied upon in Germany than anywher« 
else; but there is no reason why criticism of similar honesty 
and intelligence could not be secured by publishers anywhere 
else; and, with this aid, it seems as if pamphlet tracts of this 
sort upon the principal competitions might sell satisfactorily 
among the public, as well as in the profession, and they would 
do much to interest and enlighten the public in matters of art. 
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WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS.! 


J HE subject for which I shall have the honor of asking your con- 
|! sideration will be Wire-glass— the fire-retardant, a building- 

material which tends to reduce to the minimum the hazard of 
conflagration and conduces to the elimination of some risks attending 
the lives of us humble fire-fighters. The range of possibilities in fire- 
protection is too wide to speak of here, if I am to be favored with 
your attention, and only a small portion of it can be engaged in dur- 
ing this short session. I shall endeavor to advance that which I 
believe to be the most important factor in the protection of buildings 
against conflagration, and I shall be amply rewarded if I enkindle 
in your minds an inclination to seek more information upon the sub- 
ject than I am enabled to communicate. 

It is manifest to all thoughtful minds that the phenomenal develop- 
ment of the real-estate values in our cities has made the tall building 
a necessity and this necessity has brought with it the need of adopt- 
ing in building-construction barriers to conflagration, and there are 
to-day buildings capable of enduring without structural injury the 
action of fierce, long-continued interior and exterior flames and 
the application of cold water upon their heated surfaces. Structur- 
ally a building of this class is admirable —the foundations are se- 
cure, the walls and roof fireproof, but openings in walls and roof are 
necessary to render it habitable. Obviously the vulnerable parts of 
a building are the openings in the walls and roof — its doors, windows 
and skylights. To these openings the spread of flame is almost wholly 
attributable. ‘This has been the history of so many destructive con- 
flagrations that experts have long agreed that no structure in a closely 
built city can be considered even approximately secure against fire 
so long as it is provided with only ordinary windows, skylights and 
doors. My experience and observation have been such as justify 
this opinion and I have most strenuously maintained that the quan- 
tity of wood contained in what I have termed “a structurally fire- 
proof building,” taking into consideration, also, the furniture and 
fittings, would, in the event of fire, endanger the property and the 
lives contained within it. 

Shutters of iron, or of metal-covered wood, may protect windows if 
they are carefully closed, but in practice such shutters fall short of 
the purpose for which they were intended. When the crisis comes the 
shutter is frequently found open. Under the most favorable condi- 
tions an iron shutter at a fire is not the thing that the firemen want 
to come in contact with. Its rusty fastenings and blistering sides 
are objectionable, to say the least, and its reach, when it swings open, 
is liable to knock a man off the ladder. This is a risk to which the 
fire-fighter should not be subjected. There is no braver, manlier, 
or more faithful set of men in the pnblic service or out of it than the 
brave lads enrolled in our Fire Departments. I know of whom I 
speak and I am well acquainted with the chances they take. They 
are ready to fight with death every day. Every year sees them sav- 
ing life heroically or dying in their duty. Their work is as trying, 
difficult and dangerous as there is in the world. Yet they are not 
safeguarded. I know what ready fellows they are and I feel that 
all known means of protection should be adopted to render their call- 
ing less hazardous. 

Wire-glass is, in my opinion, the fire-stop for window and skylight 
openings — wire-glass set in metal frames. It supplies the requisite 
light and ventilation as well as protection against fire; its installa- 
tion obviates the necessity of the cumbersome and unsightly hinged 
shutters and the projecting lugs and adjustors which support and 
secure them. It affords protection pease of the janitor’s neglect, 
because the thought of fire is not necessarily present in the mind of 
the tenant to induce him to close the window-sash and when closed it 
prevents the ingress, egress or communication of flame. It enables 
the fire-chief to size the situation and direct his men intelligently. 
he location and volume of the blaze are immediately disclosed and 
if the conditions warrant it the firemen can effect an opening for the 
stream with his fire-axe. 

Hard conditions, great risks and the sacrifice of large property and 
many lives are preliminary to the establishment of standards, and by 
such means wire-glass has come to be recognized as standard and the 
degree of honor which is its legitimate due should be generally recog- 
nized. 

Succinctly stated, wire-glass has yielded two fixed values as its con- 
tribution to fireproof building construction : 

It retards fire without hiding it — permits the blaze to declare 
tself. 

It can be cracked, but it cannot be scattered. If fractured it re- 
tains its place. 

Now, we have to remember what we can’t forget, and we are mind- 
‘ul, therefore, of experiences which enable us to fully appreciate the 
value first stated. Of the many embarrassments to which the fire- 
ighter is subject, that which prevents fire from disclosing its location 
n its incipient stage is the most serious. Within the congested dis- 

ricts of our great cities, our organizations are such as enable us to 
each the scene of action and have our nozzles in hand within two or 
‘hree minutes of the alarm, and if we could immediately get at the 
ire, we would, in most cases, have little difficulty in confining 
he blaze within the limits of the apartment in which it originated. 
Modern science has equipped our departments with devices neces- 





1A paper, by Edward F. Croker, Chief of Fire Department, City of New York, 
ead at the Thirtieth Annua) Convention of the International Association of 
a held in Grand Central Palace, New York, September 16, 17, 18, 


sary to combat fire, the most contagious, virulent and disastrous of 
all perils to which buildings are subjected; and modern science has 
devised the means by which fire can be confined within the walls of 
buildings without rendering the same inaccessible to us, but the adop- 
tion of the means available is not general, and upon arriving at a fire 
we are frequently confronted with tin-covered and iron-clad shutters 
which obstruct our vision and our efforts to locate and conquer a 
blaze which becomes a conflagration because of the precious moments 
lost in concentrating our energies upon the seat of trouble. 

This condition has long been a serious menace in all cities and it 
is now intolerable, because the installation of wire-glass presents no 
technical difficulties. It is of acknowledged efficiency and no less 
economical than effective. It has withstood the severest tests and 
its cost is well within the means of all building-owners. The insur- 
ance-companies give “ preferred ” rates when it is installed and thus 
practically invest in it. Their scheme is to reduce hazards, and in 
the belief that wire-glass effectually accomplishes this, they induce 
its adoption by substantial endorsement. Its ability to abate horrors 
and loss which attend conflagrations in cities is ample justification of 
the reasonable laws providing for its adoption, and an exigent public 
duty is presented to Building Inspectors to prevent these laws being 
nullified by official inertia. 

There is a region paved with good intentions, and many easy-going 
owners of buildings contribute to this paving-fund by deferring the 
adoption of known means of protection and at the same time create 
occasion for regret from heavy financial loss and probable loss of life. 
I want to see the obligation placed upon owners of buildings to pre- 
vent such losses by the means which will effectually render fire non- 
communicative, and I think I have specified the means. The signifi- 
cance and overwhelming argument in favor of wire-glass as a fire-stop 
is the fact that when fractured it retains its place and continues to 
retard draught and its attending flames. 

Doubtless, many of the Chiefs present have had occasion to recog- 
nize the efficiency of wire-glass as a fire-stop, and, of the many, Chief 
Musham’s experience is especially worthy of reference, ‘The fire 
which destroyed the Armour Lard Refinery, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, on the night of May 16, threatened for a time the entire 
district. Chief Musham was present, and he has stated that the 
wire-glass in the windows of the several walls prevented any com- 
munication through them and demonstrated the ability of wire-glass 
to prevent the spread of flame. The building destroyed was of 
recent construction, 100’ x 400’, five stories in height and subdi- 
vided into four sections by fire-walls, two of which were completely 
destroyed. 

The quantity and nature of the material in combustion — refined 
lard — resulted in the hottest kind of a fire and its intensity and 
duration are hardly comprehensible. The Chief tells me that the 
flames reached to a height of 150 feet above the roof and the com- 
bustion was so perfect that scarcly any sparks were observed. 

I am quoting Chief Musham because I| think, perhaps, his observa- 
tion of wire-glass in this instance was under a better condition than 
can be conceived for an actual service-test of wire-glass. The entire 
interior of the building was of inflammable construction, made more 
so by being saturated with lard, and its five great floors were loaded 
with tons of this highly combustible product. Tanks containing 
thousands of gallons of rendering were exploded and their contents 
dashed against the walls and windows, and the intensity of the heat 
was so great that the walls holding the frames and sash which accom- 
modated the glass crumbled, but until they fell the wire-glass retained 
its place. 

This fire establishes conclusive proof of the efficiency of wire-glass 
as a fire-retardant and its staying qualities, and for the purpose of 
illustrating my subject I have considered it preferable to my own 
experience. 





[Burt wire-glass is not subjected to a fire-test every day, and ex- 
cept when fire is present it has undesirable, even dangerous, quali- 
ties. When the Engineering Experiment Station has time to study 
wire-glass, it will find in the many acres of this material at the South 
Terminal Station in Boston ample food for study and reflection. In 
the windows that face east, south and west and in the thousands of 
feet of pent-roof over the street-sidewalks there is hardly a sheet of 
the glass that is not cracked and shivered into a dozen or a hundred 
different pieces of glass, just now held in place by the embedded 
wire and the unequal planes of fracture of the glass itself. But 
where cracks are, there moisture and acid-gases can penetrate, and 
when corrosion has done its work on the wire there is likely to be 
many a repetition, less innocent, too, of the incident which attended 
President Roosevelt’s reception in this city a few weeks ago when, 
as the newspapers reported, a sizable piece of this shattered wire- 
glass fell onto the platform not far from the President. Meanwhile, 
before the time comes when falls of heavy pieces may be looked for, 
much of this shattering of the glass is already accompanied by the 
flying of fine splinters of glass, and as the oculists of Boston are 
said to have recognized a class of injury that they call “ elevated- 
railway eye,” it is not impossible that they have been called on to 
treat for wire-glass eyes travellers who have to use the Boston Ter- 
minal Station. As fracture occurs least often on the north side and 
most frequently where the windows face the rising sun, it is evident 
that the manufacturers must give further study to the qualities of 
radiant heat before wire-glass can be held to be a perfectly safe 
material to use. — Eps. } 
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The American Architect 


SUMMER DULNESS. — EXHIBITION OF 

STUDENTS’ WORK AT THE ART INSTI-— 

TUTE. — PRACTICAL WORK BY THE 

: F STUDENTS. — THE JUVENILE CLASS. — 

THE COMPLETION OF THE ART INSTITUTE BUILDING. —A 

PATRIOTIC ELECTRIC FOUNTAIN.—THE BLACKSTONE BRANCH 
LIBRARY. — THE IROQUOIS THEATRE. 


N building-circles here in our city a summer calm seems to prevail. 
With the exception of a few large office-buildings which are now 
in the process of erection, but little actual construction seems to 

be going on, and also, with a few exceptions, the architects’ offices 
are rather quiet, with but little that is interesting on the boards. 
Chicago, which is supposed to resemble the watcher of Israel in one 
respect, that she “slumbers n't nor sleeps,” really does seem to take 
on a more reposeful air during the summer months, and schemes are 
not matured during July and August. 

The Art Institute falls into the same attitude and, in spite of a 
busy summer-school in its school-rooms, the lecture-hall remains un- 
dusted, the exhibitions cease to rotate, and the library no longer is 
full of the busy crowd of students “hustling for cult,” as the typical 
Western girl is supposed to have phrased it. Notwithstanding that 
there hav> been no exhibitions for the last two months which have 
been considered worth heralding, still that of the students’ work, 
which has filled all the galleries, large and small, in the south wing, 
has been one of unusual interest and also one which should make the 
true Chicagoan swell with pride. The work, from the children’s 
Saturday-morning class up to that of the young men and women in 
the life-class, is es. All the departments give really good exhibi- 
tions of the work done in them, and the general spirit of earnestness 
and enthusiasm which is evinced in all branches speaks volumes for 
the success of the school. And neither is the success all to be ob- 
tained in the future, for it is common report already that students 
from the Chicago Art Institute are welcomed in the Paris studios 
with greater cordiality than from any other American art-school, as 
being men and women better fitted for good work. The Art Insti- 
tute is following in its teaching one method, which seems especially 
to give good results. This is the idea of letting the advanced 
students in all departments do actual practical work, not alone the 
everlasting drawing of studies. Thus, the embryo sculptors, though 
most who do so have passed the embryonic state, combine and 
produce some really impressive works of art. The work this year 
is exceptionally fine. One piece is a fountain representing our 
five Great Lakes, and both in conception and execution is good, 
much better by far than many a fountain seen in parks and at street- 
corners. Another one of these large compositions, conceived and 
executed by the students, is in the nature of a monument. It con- 
sists of a funeral cortége of ten life-sized figures, six bear a sar- 
cophagus, two draped and bowed figures, their faces buried in their 
hands, walk in advance, while two hired mourners bring up the rear. 
The whole composition is fine, with not only artistic merit, but a 
certain poetic touch and feeling about it which is unusual. 

No such applied work is seen in the architectural department and 
it seems a pity that the students should not be given a chance to 
combine with the sculptors. It is an often recognized fact, and one 
much to be regretted, that many a good piece of work for a fountain, 
statue, or monument, is marred or ruined in its general effect by its 
poor setting. Why should not the young architect furnish the de- 
signs for the bases or pedestals for the excellent work which the 
students in modelling do. If the architectural students could be 
properly trained in this direction a long felt want might be supplied 
and a lack in a certain part of the average architectural education 
made good. Mr. St. Gaudens knows enough to demand that some 
really well-educated architect should design a proper setting for his 
work. 

Similar in nature, in the matter of the practical application of their 
art, is the composition of a frieze for school-house decoration by the 
life-students in oils. Whether any special place is going to be fortu- 
nate enough to obtain the work the catalogue does not state, but it 
certainly is a charming composition of children at play-time, done in 
rather flat opaque colors, and would be a delightful feature in any 
school-corridor, large assembly-hall or kindergarten room. 

The work in applied design is delightful, in competitions for book- 
covers, lacework, book-marks, etc., but is weaker when it borders on 
architectural design. Some good things are shown in this line in 
tilework, glass, etc., but the architectural work generally makes the 
weakest showing. There does not seem to be the same enthusiasm 
evinced among the students of this department as elsewhere. The 
strictly architectural compositions have good points, but they have to 
be judged by a high grade, if we are to accept for a standard that 
set by the other departments, and, while not poor, we should be glad 
to see better work in this section next year. However, taken as a 
whole, the school shows a high standard of work which is very sur- 
prising and an enthusiasm which is quite inspiring. The number of 
students is 2,333, over three hundred of them being in the Saturday- 
morning juvenile class. 


In connection with this juvenile class an experiment is being tried 
which may eventually do much to spread a knowledge of matters 
artistic. This is known as an Art Institute Extension, and is bein 
tried in Winnetka, a suburb of Chicago’s always in advance in muni- 
cipal and educational reforms. The use of the corridors of one of 
the modern school-houses is given to the Art Institute, which sends 
out teachers, equipme::t, etc., the classes being just the same as those 
in the Chicago school, the children’s studies going in to be marked 
and passed upon, and they themselves being taken in for lectures and 
visits to the galleries from time to time, while avoiding the weekly 
trip which to many of them would be impossible. Taken all together 
the Institute is the greatest achievement in an artistic way Chicago 
has ever accomplished, and very soon the building will fully equal in 
perfection the treasures which it holds. 

Many people do not realize that the facade facing Michigan Avenue 
is but a small part of the actual building. It was planned to extend 
back to the Illinois Central tracks and was so arranged as to be 
possible to build different parts in different years. These portions 
have been added from time to time, as for instance, the increase in 
students’ quarters, later the Fullerton Hall, then the Ryerson Library, 
till this year comes the fine gallery, extending through two stories, 
destined to house the splendid Trocadéro collection of casts, a gift to 
the Art Institute from the French Government after the World’s 
Fair. - With the erection of this gallery the entire plan of the build- 
ing is nearly worked out, there only remaining the monumental 
stairway to complete the grand whole. It is to be hoped that before 
long it will be possible to materialize this last feature; as doubtless it 
will add much to the impressiveness of the building, though to the 
ordinary visitor the present entrance and stairway seem adequate. 

During the past year there has been exhibited at the Institute the 
central figure of a fountain, which has this summer been unveiled on 
a West Side square known as Independence Square. © An electric 
fountain in commemoration of Independence Day, it is somewhat of 
a shock to our preconceived ideas of what that or any other fountain, 
in fact, should be, with the traditions strong upon us of nude God- 
desses of Liberty, swimming across the basin to crown with laurel 
wreaths equally nude Revolutionary generals, etc. This realistic 
treatment of a realistic subject is not without its charm however. 

A real, genuine American “kid,” the kind who gets up at three 
o'clock Fourth of July morning to make himself popular in the 
neighborhood, waves the Stars and Stripes above a sympathetic 
Frou, two girls and a boy holding aloft Roman candles. To further 

eighten the realistic effect and further shock artistic traditions, it 
has been arranged by some ingenious electrical device that red, 
white and blue lights shall appear at the ends of the Roman candles, 
and elsewhere over the group. Well, why shouldn’t they? The 
Greeks painted the eyeballs of their goddesses. This is one of the 
first ll assed upon and approved by the Municipal Art Com- 
mittee, at this time consisting of Mr. Ralph Clarkson, artist, Mr. 
Leorado Taft, sculptor, Mr. Charles Hutchinson, President of the Art 
Institute, and Mr. W. L. B. Jenny, architect. The sculptor, C. J. 
Mulligan, is a Chicago man, and the casting was also done here. 
Good as the actual group is, it seems a great pity that the pedestal 
and setting should have been done by our State Architect and have 
borne his unmistakable hall-mark of commonplaceness. The figures 
stand on the well-known attenuated drum form, which seems in 
some minds to have a patriotic significance. It is dotted round with 
stars here and there and is entirely without strength or grace in 
design. It is altogether poor in design, and is a striking example of 
that combination before alluded to where the pedestal injures the 
effect of the work of the sculptor. 

Several buildings of a public character are either in the first stages 
in the process of erection or are on the boards, ready at short notice 
to become realities. Noticeable among such work is the Thomas B. 
Blackstone Memorial Branch of the Chica o Public Library, 49th 
Street and Washington Avenue, and the Iroquois Theatre, to be 
erected on Randolph Street. The Library, which will hold about 
forty thousand volumes, will cost in the neighborhood of two hundred 
thousand dollars. It is to be of granite, Classic in style, and sur- 
mounted with a dome. In the interior this dome is to form the 
central point for a series of decorative paintings, from the brush of 
Mr. Oliver D. Grover, one of our Chicago artists. Mr. S. S. Beman 
is the architect of the building. Judging from the drawings, the 
building is dignified and good in proportion and outline. 

Before the drawings of the Iroquois Theatre one pauses aghast. 
Perhaps it would be well to suspend judgment till the actual build- 
ing can be seen. The facade suggests a titantic struggle for mastery 
between severe Classic and Rococo, both of the contending parties 
putting in as loud a claim as possible. This combat in glazed terra- 
cotta and iron, for these are the materials to be used, is described by 
an enthusiastic critic (?) as resembling in many points the Illinois 
Theatre, from the same architect’s office, and, like it, being a “ struct- 
ure greatly admired for its classic repose.” He further says, “In 
order to meet the spirit of the times half way, the architect has 
planned a facade in the modern French style, with some composite 
decoration to give it freedom and a quasi-original character. The 
base of polished granite is surmounted by columns and an elaborate 
front of glazed terra-cotta ornamented in the triangle of the roof 
with a huge escutcheon upon which is carved in heroic size the bust 
of an Iroquois Indian.” It sounds a bit like a joke — Classic repose, 
modern French, and an American Indian on an escutcheon in the 
roof’s triangle, alias pediment. That the theatre will be well 
equipped from a professional standpoint is, doubtless, true; that it 
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will afford ample comfort to its patrons is also equally true ; but that 
it will be a work of art Chicago may well be proud of is as equally 
untrue, if one may judge from what is given to the public at present. 
The papers alluded to are already beginning to applaud it, and the 
public will, doubtless, follow suit, as they did in the case of the IlIli- 
nois Theatre, by the same architect. It is discouraging to see, when 
it comes to critical architectural taste, how little discrimination the 
even fairly-educated man or woman has. The designs for the Iro- 
quois Theatre are simply uncouth and of poor proportions, and yet 
we are told with enthusiasm that the architect “ has been given carte 
blanche to provide the finest building for theatrical purposes that 
skill and money can secure.” 

One most interesting spot is where the problem of the mammoth 
foundations for the First National Bank Building is being worked 
out. Piles, concrete and steel no longer solve the question, but wells 
are being dug down to bed-rock, and these filled with concrete make 
the rock of ages on which wifl stand the First National. The work 
of excavating the wells is being done by miners, which would seem 
to be somewhat of a merciful dispensation in this time of coal-strikes. 
Work goes on through the entire twenty-four hours, three gangs of 
men interchanging with each other. 

Just at present the inefliciency of the city Building-department is 
being shown up by a committee appointed by the Council for investi- 
gation. Building Commissioner Kiolbassa and his fifteen subordi- 
nates are being placed on the rack. Among other discoveries the 
committee found that there were eleven hospitals in Chicago for 
which permits had never been granted as hospitals. Apparently, 
ne records worthy the name had been kept in the department, and 
on investigating the charge that the subordinates were too over- 
worked to give proper attention to such things, it was found that 
on one day one of these overworked men visited two buildings close 
together and that on other days he did not visit any. 

Just at present our aldermen seem to be in a very pugnacious 
state. The station-platforms of the elevated roads are much deco- 
rated with bill-boards. The corporation counsel has discovered that 
the city ordinances are being violated and a raid has been made 
on the posters by Alderman Frank Race, assisted by a gang of work- 
men. It is comforting to find that occasionally some one is stopped 
in his mad career of violating some municipal law in our poorly 
governed city. 





PRUSSIAN BILL-POSTING REGULATIONS. « 


HE following account of a recent Prussian act concerning bill- 

posting in the country districts has been communicated to the 

ondon Times by Mr. Richardson Evans, Hon. Secretary, 
Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising : — 


“T desire, by your permission, to offer some account of a stimulat- 
ing example lately set in Germany. An act to prevent the defacement 
of scenery was passed in the last session of the Prussian Landtag. 
It runs as follows : — 


“¢With the object of preventing the disfigurement of places re- 
markable for their natural beauty, the police authorities are empow- 
ered to prohibit outside of towns (ausserhalb der geschlossenen Ort- 
schaften) such advertising boards or notices or pictorial devices as 
disfigure the landscape, by means of police-regulations issued in ac- 
cordance with the law of July 30, 1883. Such regulations may 
apply to particular areas or spots.’ 

“ Instructions, we are glad to learn, have now been issued by the 
central Government to the local authorities for the strict enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this salutary measure, and it may be ex- 
pected that many painfully familiar eyesores on the frequented routes 
will speedily disappear. 

“There is beauty worth saving in the street as well as on the river 
or among the mountains. But it appears from the proceedings in 
the Landtag that regulations already exist which are considered 
adequate for the protection of urban areas. As regards the open 
country, the Prussian Legislature has gone upon the lines which we 
are anxious to see adopted in English practice. 


“1. The law is elastic; it places an effective remedy within reach 
where a grievance exists, but avoids any interference with general 
usage in the matter of business-notices. 

“2. It sets up no arbitrary distinction between one class of conspicu- 
ous signs and another. .The sole criterion is disfiguring effect. There 
is one and the same rule for the big letters on the wall of a building 
which announces that it is Messrs. So and So’s manufactory and for 
the multitudinous puffs which the same firm sets up along all the 
highways of travel. 

“3. The ground of public policy upon which we rely was asserted 
throughout the debate in strenuous terms. In the report of the com- 
mittee which submitted the project occurs this paragraph : — 


“¢ What is needed is the creation of a legal basis. We must do 
for the country what is already recognized as right for the town. 
The equitable interest of all who love beautiful nature is in question 
— that is to say, of most persons, whatever their nationality may be, 
who travel for pleasure. Nor can we overlook the pecuniary loss 
that will accrue if the progress of disfigurement diminishes the profits 
from the tourist traffic.’ 

“In the final debate in the Upper House, Herr Spiritus, the re- 
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orter of the committee, developed more fully the doctrine of the 
figher utility : — 

“ « We of the Rhine districts see many hundred of thousands coming 
every summer from far and near to seek on the sunny heights, 
wooded hills, and shady valleys rest and delight. All return 
strengthened and entranced. . . . It is the same elsewhere. I trust 
that the conviction will grow that it is the sacred duty of our genera- 
tion, especially of our public men, to preserve for posterity these 
beautiful tracts of the Fatherland.’ 

“ Let me add that the assent of the Diet was by no means perfunc- 
tory. All the stock objections, the claim for compensation, for exemp- 
tion in favor of this or that order of advertising-sign, were urged and 
decisively rejected. The Hessian Legislature has included provi- 
sions of a similar character in a statute enacted recently for the pro- 
tection of public monuments. 

“ Such is the way in which the wise and eminently practical people 
of whose progress so much is said among us order their affairs.” 





THE LAST RESTING-PLACE OF THE ANGEVIN KINGS.! 


VERY student of history who has wandered through the solemn 

choir of Westminster and the wonderful chapel beyond it has 

remarked how incomplete is the series of royal tombs which 
they contain. Of the missing sovereigns the greater number sleep 
in places sufficiently familiar to most of us — Winchester, Faversham, 
Reading, Worcester, Gloucester, Canterbury, Leicester, Windsor, 
Frogmore — but a few, including some of those whose names have 
thrilled the historic imagination the most strongly, have found their 
last resting-place in foreign ground. To visit every tomb abroad 
which is associated with English royalty would, indeed, be an ex- 
tensive journey. It would take the reader, for instance, to Hanover, 
as well as to St. Germain, to Rouen, to Caen, and to the basin of the 
Loire. The present paper, however, is concerned only with the dis- 
trict last mentioned. 

Save that it is in France, the position of Fontevrault upon the map 
is not perhaps very definitely known to most people. It will be found, 
then, on the southern border of Anjou, in the Department of Maine- 
et-Loire, and about nine miles south-east of the town of Saumur; 
and the present writer and a friend, finding themselves recently in 
that part of the Loire country, determined to make a pilgrimage to 
a spot which had always loomed in their minds, though in a somewhat 
shadowy manner, as a shrine of English history. The start was 
made from Saumur on a fine morning in September, and for the first 
few miles the route lay eastwards along the left bank of the Loire; 
but at Montsoreau, not far short of the point where the Loire receives 
the Vienne, a road branched off toward the south, ascending gently 
through orchards along the west side of a small valley. A very short 
ride from Montsoreau brought the object of the journey in sight. 
Straight ahead stood the little gray town of Fontevrault, and to the 
left, a few yards down the slope, rose the long slate roof of the Abbey 
church, with two turrets capped by spires at the west end, and over 
the crossing a tower having two pointed windows in each face and a 
slate-covered superstructure crowned by a pyramidal slate roof. In 
a land where central towers are not common such a sky-line had 
about it a strange and appropriate reminiscence of England. To the 
left of the Abbey the ground sloped more sharply down to the bottom 
of the dip, of which the farther side was clad with woods. 

Fontevrault is dismissed by “ Baedeker ” in a dozen lines, yet it must 
have been a place of great interest, apart even from its principal 
building ; for the Abbey was once surrounded by a number of depend- 
ent priories and other institutions which formed with it a considerable 
town. Of these buildings there are said to be still some remains ;? 
but on the present occasion time forbade to do more than wander 
through an old church which had a wooden colonnade against it and 
contained two medieval oil-paintings, and admire for a few moments 
the grace with which a party of soldiers at drill outside were wielding 
long ashen switches that did duty for swords. 

How to get into the Abbey itself it took some time to discover, for 
in the high wall that surrounded it no open door gave a glimpse of 
the life within. But at last a peal of the bell at a great gate facing the 
main street had the desired effect. A key grated in the lock and 
the door swung ponderously open, disclosing, not the picturesque ap- 

arition of monk or nun, but the neat uniform of a prison warder ! 

‘or the once splendid Abbey of Frontevrault, like many other reli- 
gious houses, was suppressed at the Great Revolution, and in 1804 
was actually degraded to a house of correction! Admission, con- 
sequently, is granted to the church and its immediate precincts only, 
and involves certain rather irritating formalities. The visitor is 
taken first into a porter’s lodge, where he incribes his name, occupa- 
tion, abode, and other particulars in a book, which is then sent over 
for the inspection of the Directeur. His admission being authorized 
by that officer, he is next conducted across the quadrangle and handed 
over to a second warder, who takes him into a rather narrower court 
and there introduces him to a third. So far there has been little to 
arouse his archeological interest. The white buildings around, from 
whose windows the inmates, clad in white canvas, peer curiously at 
him, are plainly modern, and the uniform of the Republic upon the 
warders, and upon the sentries in the second court, proclaims even 


1 Extracts from a paper in the Nineteenth Century for August, 1902, by Cecil 
Hallett. 

2The surroundings of the Abbey include a curious mortuary chapel of St. 
Catherine, dating from the first half of the thirteenth century, and described by 
De Caumont as square, with a pyramidal roof crowned by a tall octagonal hollow 
shaft ending in an open lantern. 
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more frankly the abolition of the old order. In crossing the second 
court, however, he does catch a glimpse of a very singular building 
on the right, a sort of low tower with a steep conical stone-roof 
crowned by an open lantern. This remarkable structure, which is 
misnamed the “ Tour d’Evraud” and recalls similar erections at 
Stanton Harcourt and Glastonbury in our own country, dates from 
the twelfth century and was undoubtedly the Abbey kitchen. 

Meanwhile a third warder has unlocked a door at the farther 
side of the court, thereby revealing a winding flight of steps, on 
descending which the visitor finds himself ina great cloistered quad- 
rangle, its court gravelled and planted with rows of small trees, 
with benches between. The cloisters, which have rooms over them, 
are externally Renaissance, but have Gothic vaulting, which, how- 
ever, shows abundant signs of decadence. Round this court the 
buildings were arranged after the manner usual in the Benedictine 
Order. To the south they placed the refectory and offices; to the 
west the residence of the abbess; to the north the nave of the church ; 
to the east the dormitory —a refined example of the early Renais- 
sance — and below it the calefactory, the scriptorium, and the chap- 
ter-house. 

The last-mentioned room — the only part of the domestic buildings 
to which visitors seem to be admitted — is entered through an elabo- 
rate Renaissance-Gothic doorway in the east cloister. Built perbaps 
in the twelfth century and remodelled in the sixteenth, it is a large 
oblong room with Renaissance windows and a soaring Gothic vault 
supported on two Renaissance pillars in the middle; and its walls 
are adorned with Renaissance frescos of the Passion. 

From the north cloister a small door admits to the church. Here 
the visitor is at once met by a keen disappointment. The nave, 
whose exterior promises so much, has actually been walled off and 
converted to secular purposes; indeed it is described in 1851 as 
divided into three floors, with a mess-room in the lowest, cells in the 
second, and a dormitory in the third, with attics above! How inter- 
esting a specimen of early twelfth-century architecture is thus lost to 
the public (to say nothing of the dishonor done to the consecrated 
building) may be gathered from Verneilh’s “ L’ Architecture Byzantine 
en France” (Paris, 1851). The choir and transepts have been re- 
tained as a chapel for the prisoners, whose rude wooden benches 
occupy most of the floor even in the eastern arm, and are so set that 
they all face the altar, which now stands under the central tower. 
The eastern half of the church is later than the nave, though both 
date from the twelfth century. The great apse in which the choir 
terminates is more lightly conceived than is usual in Romanesque 
architecture. Its numerous arches, narrow and “ stilted,” are sup- 
ported on cylindrical pillars of a height and slenderness almost too 
marked, perhaps, for just proportion. But to English visitors the 
general architecture of the place, however worthy of attention, will 
be but a background or a setting to a certain small chapel opening 
out from the east side of the south transept, where the light falls 
through the windows of an apse upon four stately figures that sleep 
side by side behind an iron grille, with their feet towards the west. 
They are royally robed and crowned, and bear traces of a once gor- 
geous coloring, and at their feet, in modern characters and in the 
following order from north to south, are written their names: Eleanor 
of Guienne (to us better known as Eleanor of Aquitaine), Queen of 
England, wife of Henry I1; Henry II, King of England; Richard, 
called Coeur de Lion, King of England; Isabella of Angouléme, 
Queen of England, wife of John “Sans Terre.” .. . 


The Angevin Kings, it will be remembered, were essentially con- 
tinental potentates. Their dominions in western France extended 
from the Channel to the Pyrenees, and to them — even to Henry II 
— England was little more than a source of revenue — of revenue 
that could be spent upon their ambitions abroad. That they should 
have been buried in French soil, and especially in Anjou, of which 
province they were the hereditary Counts, is therefore not surpris- 
Ms <a 5% 


In 1793 the Abbey, like so many others at the same period, was 
suppressed. The process was gradual and the successive incidents 
need not be related here. Its climax was reached, perhaps, when 
the Revolutionaries, excited to frenzy by the peculiarly aristocratic 
character of this monastery, burst into the precincts with cudgels 
and axes and carried havoc into every corner — havoc which was 
announced to those without by cries of “The royal Abbey is fallen 
at last!” The church, of course, was the scene of wild violence, 
of which one of the principal objects was the great royal tomb. The 
kneeling statues of Raymond and Joan were broken up, and how 
the remaining four figures escaped it is indeed impossible to explain, 
unless they were saved by their more secluded position in the depth 
of the alcove. It is doubtful what became of the relics of the bodies 
—jif indeed there were any. Some say they were scattered ; some 
that they were scattered but afterwards collected and replaced. 
One story goes that afterwards, during certain operations in the 
church, a Mayor of Fontevrault found the remains of Richard and 
the heart of John; and further rumors have it that the latter was 
given to Monsignor (afterwards Cardinal?) Wiseman, who was then 
staying in the neighborhood, and that the former were sent to London. 
The antiquary M. Develle, however, on questioning a mason who had 
assisted in opening Richard’s tomb in 1793, was told that not so 
much as a bone had been discovered. . . . 


The late Charles Alfred Stothard, being then engaged upon his 
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“ Monumental Effigies of Great Britain,” had come to Fontevrault for 
the express purpose of finding the Plantagenet tombs and including 
them if possible in the scope of his work. It was believed at the 
time that they had been destroyed, and great must have been his 
delight at finding them. He did not, however, find them intact, as 
various chips and fragments were lying about the cellar, having 
been knocked off doubtless by the prisoners. One result of his 
visit may be seen in the wonderful drawings contained in the “ Mon- 
umental Effigies.” Another was the suggestion which he made that 
the English Government should procure the removal of the efligies 
to Westminster Abbey. .. . 


Stothard’s proposal did, however, serve to draw attention to the 
fact that the effigies were in a disgraceful condition, and in 1819, it 
is said, they were moved into the Abbey church and placed, ap- 
parently, in the same part of it which they occupy at present. The 
English Government is reported to have renewed its request about 
this time, but with no better result than before. ‘The position of the 
effigies, indeed, was still far from satisfactory. It is true that they 
were once more in the church, but they were thrust into an obscure 
corner of it and are said to have been treated with anything but 
respect by the tourists, who used them as benches; Montalembert 
expressly stating that they were in a bad condition when he visited 
them in 1831. Whether it was for reasons of this kind, or whether 
the explanation lies in the hold which Stothard’s proposal had gained 
over the English mind, the removal of the Angevin sovereigns to 
Westminster was mooted again some time after the Revolution of 
1830. But Louis-Philippe was no more able to comply than the 
Bourbons had been. . . . 


It is said that in 1866 an English tourist, on returning from a 
visit to the Loire country, wrote to the Pall Mall Gazette and naively 
suggested, as if it were something new and original, that a presenta- 
tion of the royal effigies to England by the Emperor Napoleon III 
would be a gracious act. His words, which are said to have found 
their way into L’Univers Iilustré, were very possibly noticed in 
influential quarters. At any rate, their appearance was not mis- 
timed, for it would seem that our Foreign Office had not allowed its 
oft-repeated demand to be forgotton, while at this moment Paris 
was full of her Exhibition at the Champ de Mars, the success of 
which would at least not be hindered by anything tending to strengthen 
friendly relations with England. Whether in consequence of these 
considerations or, as it is more pleasant to think, from a sentiment de 
haule courtoisie, the Emperor did actually offer the royal effigies to 
Queen Victoria. But the opposition to their removal showed itself 
more strongly than ever before. When the order came down from the 
French Secretary of State, the official whose duty it was to deliver 
them up refused to do so. 

The Emperor had indeed exceeded his legitimate powers. The 
principle expressed in Article 525 of the Code Napoléon, that statues 
are fixtures if they occupy niches specially constructed to hold them, 
had been subsequently extended to statues on pedestals or otherwise, 
provided that there was evidence of an original intention that such 
statues should remain in position forever. Such evidence, of course, 
could not be wanting in the case of tombs; but even apart from this 
the sfatus of fixtures which they had admittedly enjoyed before the 
Great Revolution had not been abrogated by any legal act, so that 
clearly they could not be alienated without the consent of the Legisla- 
ture; while even if they had not been technically fixtures, no leg- 
islative act could have alienated works of art that had always been, 
in a sense, appanages of the French Crown, and that were also pro- 
tected under the principles of Droit Civil. The opposition offered 
to their removal by the Society of Agriculture, Science, and Art of 
the Department of Maine-et-Loire, who petitioned the Ministry, was 
supported by the gentry throughout Anjou and by a feeling general 
in France, and the Emperor was compelled to write to the Queen 
and ask to be released from his promise. Needless to say, his re- 
quest was granted, Her Majesty “ not wishing that affront should be 
offered in her name to the pious and patriotic wishes of the kings, 
her illustrious predecessors of the house of Anjou.” .. . 


The royal effigies are better cared for to-day than at any time since 
the suppression of the Abbey. They may not even be photographed 
without previous application to the Directeur of the prison (a restric- 
tion prompted, however, less by love of Kings than by fear of cam- 
eras). They are protected in the more material sense from prisoners 
and tourists alike by an iron grille of uncompromising severity. Yet 
it is difficult to rest content even with their present condition, unless 
one belongs to that school of wsthetics which refuses to scrape white- 
wash off a fresco on the ground that, though the whitewash obliter- 
ates the fresco, to scrape it off would be to obliterate a phase in the 
history of bad taste. Their carved biers now rest upon the pave- 
ment; but imagination flies back to the time when they were elevated 
upon altar-tombs. .. . 


Queen Victoria, in releasing Napoleon III from his promise, 
added her request that the church of the royal Abbey might be re- 
stored to Catholic worship and the effigies of the English sovereigns 
replaced in that position in the building which they occupied for 
more than five centuries. It is strange that a wish, coming from such 
a source and addressed to such a destination, should not have been 
gratified at the time. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.] 


UNITED STATES CUSTOM-HOUSE AND POST-—OFFICE, NEWPORT 
NEWS, VA. MR. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHI- 
TECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


UNITED STATES POST—OFFICE, ANNISTON, ALA. MR. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY, BURLING- 
TON, VT. MESSRS. WALES & HOLT, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


ELEVATION AND PLAN: LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. MESSRS. D. H. BURNHAM & CO., ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


PROPOSED HOTEL, BOWDOIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. MR. BENJAMIN 
FOX, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


{fne following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, N. Y.: MAIN ENTRANCE: 
ELECTRICITY BUILDING ;— MAIN ENTRANCE: MACHINERY AND 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING. MESSRS. GREEN & WICKS, AR- 
CHITECTS. 





[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE LIBRARY: HOUSE OF CHARLES M. GILMAN, ESQ., SOUTH- 
PORT, CONN. MR. WM. H. BEERS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


FIREPLACE IN THE SAME ROOM. 


MONUMENT ERECTED BY THE SALESIAN FATHERS OVERLOOKING 
THE BAY OF RIO DI JANEIRO, BRAZIL. 


6¢ FEMONG the festivities in honor of the nineteenth centenary of 
“I the nativity of Jesus Christ, it is necessary to mention especi- 
ally the festivity of the 8th of December in 1900, in which the 
Salesian Fathers of Nictheroy, Brazil, had a large monument erected 
on the top of a high hill, joining the Colegio Santa Rosa. The 
exceptional importance of this festivity was not only of a religious 
character, but also a patriotic one, as it commemorated also the fourth 
centenary of the discovery of Brazil. 

“ About 100 metres above the level of the sea, on the hill on which 
is located the Colegio Santa Rosa is erected a high column, termi- 
nated by a beautiful statue of gilded bronze, representing a Maria 
Auxiliadora. The total height of the monument is 38 metres, 32 
metres being the height of the column, and 6 metres the height of 
the statue. On the rock on which the monument is erected is en- 
graved the sentence: “ Jn petra exaltasti me.” 

“ The base of the column occupies a space about 60 metres square, 
each side being about 8 metres long and 10 metres high, constituting 
the first part of the monument. An elegant chapel is inclosed and 
occupies the interior part looking towards the east, dominating 
the district of Santa Rosa and Icaraby, the most beautiful part of 
Rio Janeiro, and from the immense bay beyond the wharf can be 
seen a statue of the Virgin, shining like the sun, when the day-star 
sends its rays on the beautiful face of the Mother of God. 

“On the posterior side is a comfortable stairway of cast-iron, which 
leads to the upper part of the monument. The rest of the base of 
the monument is occupied by several tombs, within which the Sale- 
sian Fathers of Brazil will put the venerable remains of our lamented 
Mons. Lasagna and some of the other victims of the terrible disaster 
of Juiz de Fora. 

“ On this base, an immense mass of about 600 cubic metres, is raised 
the elegant column, 17 metres in height, which, from the second part 
of the monument, has on each side a small window with a small 
corresponding balcony, and on the part overlooking the sea is a 
symbolic star which is illuminated with electric-lights with the words : 
“ Ave Maris Stella.” This column, which has from the foot of the 
base 25 square metres of surface, diminishes towards the top, which 
measures 3 metres on each side. Here ends the beautiful winding 
stair, which curves in the monument, and whence visitors see an en- 
chanting spectacle. At the same time the more audacious come up 
by another exterior stair of 6 metres, to the foot of the statue. 
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“ The plan of the monument has been traced by an able engineer, 
Sr. D. Domingo Delpiano, a Salesian, whose celebrated reputation as 
architect is founded on his work in Brazil and Uruguay. ‘The eclec 
tic style combines in agreeable harmony the Byzantine, Moorish and 
Pointed Arch. There has been employed for the construction more 
than 300,000 bricks and about ten months of arduous labor. The 
statue, of copper, was cast in the foundry of Luis Del-Bo, of Milan. 
The neighborhood of Santa Rosa furnished the entire electric system. 
At the foot of the statue are three electric-lights supported by three 
large candelabra weighing about 600 kilos each. They illuminate the 
body of the statue. Besides these, there are 12 electric-lamps affixed 
in 12 stars, composing the diadem surrounding the head of the 
Virgin.”—Boletin Salesiano. 


LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BURNHAM & CO., ARCHITECTS. 


MESSRS. D. H. 


“THE FLAT-IRON,” FROM THE SOUTHEAST, 22D ST. AND BROAD- 
WAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. D. H. BURNHAM & CO.. 
ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“THE FLAT-IRON,” 23D 8ST. AND BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MESSRS. D. H. BURNHAM & CO., ARCHITECTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


METAL-COVERED WOODEN FINISH. 
Boston, MASS., September 23, 1902. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Dear Sirs, — In re Fireproof Wood: In our report upon this sub- 
ject what we had to do was to prove whether or not wood treated 
with chemicals had any right to the title of “fireproof.” I recom- 
mended that wherever such wood should be used it should be encased 
in metal, giving preference to untreated wood because it is not liable 
to mould as much as so-called fireproof wood is. 

In the same report we referred to the future test of substitutes for 
wood which can be moulded, framed and decorated in many ways 
and of which there are many kinds. That test waits the construc- 
tion of a building or laboratory of sufficient size to put up the interior 
finish — doors, window-frames, dadoes and the like —in the same 
way in which they would be put up in any building. 

t is singular to observe how strong the effect of habit is: some of 
the makers of doors and mouldings of metal and other substances 
seem to feel obliged to imitate a panelled wooden door of the ordinary 
type, as if a finer and much more artistic door might not be made of 
the materials which they use. In this imitation of wood in metal, 
they are governed partly by the instructions which owners give to 
pon Frecl rather than from the want of knowledge by architects of 
the decorative effects which may be given in metal without imitating 
wood. Yours very truly, Epw. ATKINSON. 
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AccipentaL Exectric Saocx.— The Electrical World and Engineer 
is the authority for the statement that accidental electric shocks seldom 
result in death unless the victim is left unaided too long, or efforts at 
resuscitation are stopped too early, as in the majority of instances the 
shock is sufficient only to suspend animation temporarily, owing to 
the momentary and imperfect contact of the conductors, and also on 
account of the resistance of the body submitted to the action of the 
current. The rules given to be observed and promptly executed with 
care and deliberation are as follows : — 


“ Rule 1.— Remove the body at once from the circuit by breaking 
contact with the conductors. This may be accomplished by using a 
dry stick of wood, which is a non-conductor, to roll the body over to 
one side, or to brush aside a wire, if that is conveying the current. 
When a stick is not at hand, any dry piece of clothing may be utilized 
to protect the hand in seizing the body of the victim, unless rubber 
gloves are convenient. If the body is in contact with the earth, the 
coat-tails of the victim, er any loose or detached piece of clothing, 
may be seized with impunity to draw it away from the conductor. 
When this has been accomplished, observe Rule 2. The object to be 
attained is to make the subject breathe, and if this can be accomplished 
and continued, he can be saved. 

“ Rule 2.— Turn the body upon the back, loosen the collar and cloth- 
ing about the neck, roll up a coat and place it under the shoulders, so 
as to throw the head back, and then make efforts to establish respira- 
tion (in other words, make him breathe), just as would be done in case 
of drowning. To accomplish this, kneel at the subject’s head, facing 
him, and seizing both arms draw them forcibly to their full lengh over 
the head, so as to bring them almost together above it, and hold them 
there for two or three seconds only. (This is to expand the chest and 
favor the entrance of air into the lungs.) Then carry the arms down 
to the sides and front of the chest, firmly compressing the chest walls, 
and expel the air from the lungs. Repeat this maneuvre at least six- 
teen times per minute. These efforts should be continued unremittingly 
for at least an hour, or until natural respiration is established. 

“ Rule 3. — At the same time that this is being done, some one should 
grasp the tongue of the subject with a handkerchief or piece of cloth to 
prevent it slipping, and draw it forcibly out when the arms are extended 
above the head, and allow it to recede when the chest is compressed. 
This mancuvre should likewise be repeated at least sixteen times per 
minute. This serves the double purpose of freeing the throat so as to 
permit air to enter the lungs, and also, by exciting a reflex irritation 
from forcible contact of the under part of the tongue against the lower 
teeth, frequently stimulates an involuntary effort at respiration. To 
secure the tongue if the teeth are clenched, force the jaws apart with a 
stick, a piece of wood, or the handle of a pocket-knife. , 

“ Rule 4.—The dashing of cold water into the face will sometimes 
produce a gasp and start breathing, which should then be continued as 
directed above. If this is not successful the spine may be rubbed vig- 
orously with a piece of ice. Alternate applications of heat or cold over 
the region of the heart will accomplish the same object in some instances. 
It is both useless and unwise to attempt to administer stimulants to the 
victim in the usual manner by pouring it down his throat.” 


“Tue Triumpn oF NapoLeon”’ In THE LuxemMBOURG.— The Pal- 
ace of the Luxembourg is one of the buildings which was associated 
with the triumphs of the first Napoleon. In 1797 the Directory gave 
him a reception in it when he returned to France with the treaty of 
Campo Formio. It was at the Luxembourg that he planned his coup 
d’état of the 18th Brumaire. In 1801 the building was used as the 
Palace of the Senate, and in’ 1806 fifty-four flags captured from the en- 
emy were deposited there. Afterwards there was a féte and banquet, 
at which representatives of the Grande Armée were present. It was 
fitting that a commission should be given for an immense painting to be 
placed in the building, and which was to commemorate the “‘ Triumph of 
Napoleon.’ The antique style was then in vogue, and Jean Baptiste Reg- 
nault, to whom the commission was accorded, showed the sovereign as a 
Roman emperor seated on a triumphal car, and surrounded by figures of 
“ Victory,” “ Concord,” “ Peace” and ‘‘ Wisdom.” But in 1814 the power 
of Napoleon waned. The Controller of the Luxembourg was Semonville, 
and he lost no time in becoming a Royalist and in transforming the hall 
of the Senate in order that it might be worthy to receive Louis XVIII. 
All the symbols of Napoleonism were whitewashed or removed. From 
a large bust of the Emperor the head was taken off, and a label was 
placed on the part remaining to announce that it was a bust of Nero 
which was in the process of restoration. The immense picture of the 
‘Triumph ”’ could not be treated in the same way. Semonville was there- 
fore compelled to give an order to a painter to substitute the face of 
the King for that of Napoleon. The Emperor, however, unexpectedly 
returned from Elba. Semonville fied, and the architect in charge of the 
palace had the visage of Napoleon restored. After the Hundred Days 
the King came back and Semonville was once more in power, but he 
had been taught to realize how insecure was sovereignty in France, and 
Regnault received £400 to paint out the figure of Napoleon and to sub- 
stitute one of a woman typifying France. — The Architect. 


Parer Buitprxcs.— The Paper-makers’ Monthly Journal reports that 
a Russian nobleman has upon his estate at Savinowka, in Podolia, a 
paper house of sixteen rooms, built in New York, at a cost of 80,000 
roubles, and its architect declares that it will last longer than a stone 
building. Bergen, in Norway, has a church built of paper capable of 
seating a thousand people. 


PHOTOGRAPHER vs. ParnteR.— ‘‘The New Photography” is the 
subject of two articles in the October Century, illustrated by examples 
of pictorial work with the camera. Alfred Stieglitz, founder of the 
Society of the Photo-Secessionists, gives account of the progress of 
the new movement here and abroad, and Alexander Black contributes 
a debate between a photographer and a painter, with a professor as 
umpire, on the burning question whether photography is an art. The 
following passage-at-arms presents one of the points of difference: 
“ Look here,” the painter exclaimed; “you don’t suppose that I am 
insisting that only self-consciousness is intention. The thing I hold is 
this: that there is a vast, a final difference between the accidental per- 
sonal expressions of a man and the accidental impersonal expressions 
of a machine. It seems to me,— with no disparagement of you, Mr. 
Photographer, —that if you stuck up a camera anywhere, and had it 
worked by clockwork long enough, you would occasionally, by some 
accidental combination of light, time, season, or incident, get as good a 
thing as a man could get by his added discernment. The beauty of 
these things being based on a natural reflection of nature, it is a ques- 
tion whether mere chance might not do more than personal interference.” 
‘* My answer to that,’’ retorted the photographer, “ without expressing 
opinion as to the length of time you might have to wink the machine, 
is that if you were mechanically to spatter different colors of paint on 
a series of canvases, you would undoubtedly, in time, get an effect quite 
as expressive as some of the things you are willingto call art. It seems 
to me that whether or not both of these things are true, the fact re- 
mains that effects can be wrought, that things can be said, intentionally 
in photography. The fact that nature does some wonderful plastic feats 
hasn’t hurt sculpture. In fact no art is or can be hurt by the circum 
stance that nature is more than a successful rival in the creation of 
forms. I don’t see that the photographic accidents hurt the photo- 
graphic intentions, and I think that when you have studied the expres- 
sions of recent photography you will not fail to find signs that photog- 
raphy, a science per se, is a medium of artistic expression, and that 
when it is so used, and in the degree in which it is so used, it is an art. 
In other words, I can’t see for the life of me why the fact that photog- 


raphy has been a science shall forever stand in the way of its admis- 
sion as an art.’ 


MALLEABLE Giass.— A description of tests upon the malleable glass 
now being manufactured in Matthews, Ind., is given as follows by the 
Scientific American: “A chimney was placed in a pail of ice-water, 
and after having remained a sufficient length of time to become as cold 
as the water, was taken out and immediately placed on a lamp with a 
blaze turned as high as possible. The blaze on the wick was turned 
so as to flow directly on the chimney, and the smoke which col- 
lected on the chimney ran down with the water without injuring the 
chimney. Next, a chimney was placed over a small gas-stove contain- 
ing clay-bricks used in heating such stoves. The fire was turned on 
full, the chimney remaining on the bricks. The fire finally brought 
the temperature to such a stage that one side of the chimney was drawn 
in and dropped down, and no crack was shown in the glass; but for a 
slight roughness on the outside, the glass was as clear as when placed 
in the fire. Another test which was made was to place cold water in 
the chimney and hold the same over a fire until the water boiled. A 
large bulb was blown from the glass and filled with about one pint of 
water. It was then placed over the fire and allowed to remain there 
until it had boiled dry without apparent effect on the glass. Four chim- 
neys were taken from the packing-room and dropped one by one into a 
pail of boiling water. The chimneys were then hastily shifted into a pail 
of cold water, that had just been drawn from a well, and the glass 
was not broken. A further test was made by nailing up a box contain- 
ing glassware, every nail being driven in by hitting it with a chimney. 
The most remarkable feat of all was the making of a perfect lamp- 
chimney by using a chimney as a mould and blowing hot glass into the 
same. Both the new chimney and the mould came through the test 
perfectly whole, uncracked, and unscarred. In appearance this malle- 
able glass is much like the common product; it is, if anything, a little 
clearer than the glass now in use, and in its molten state is much more 
elastic. It can be made of the thickness of a sheet of paper, or as 
heavy as any in use, but in every instance it is tough —a dainty table- 
glass could be handled as roughly as a skylight, and no harm result. 
The advantages conferred by this toughness in the wide variety of 
glass utensils for domestic use are very numerous.” 


Ruskin’s Encuisu.— A civil-service-academy journal recently gave 


a model exercise. The subject for essay was ‘‘ Mountains and their 
Beauty,” and a wily but suspicious reader copied out an essay in com- 
petition. He wrote it in the beautiful, stiff civil-service hand with all 
the letters joined in the middle; he punctuated it carefully, and made 
it, in every sense, a creditable production. He was awarded 41 per 
cent for English. He was told that his English was rather stiff, and that 
his descriptions were not lifelike, and were too “ journalistic,” whatever 
that may mean. Also, his sentences were too long and his ideas lack- 
ing in originality. It was a very sad reflection to think that it was an 
extract from Ruskin’s “Modern Painters’’ on “ Mountains and Mountain 
Beauty”! One candidate got 97 per cent, being twice as good as 
Ruskin apparently. — Liverpool Post. 


Oxvpgest Turone 1n Evrore.— According to the Fronde there is 
an older throne in Europe than the one on which the King was crowned, 
and that throne is in France. The throne belonged to King Dagobert, 
who reigned in the seventh century, and it is in the Cabinet des 
Médailles at the French National Library. Dagobert’s throne, which is 
of brasswork, was forged and chiselled by Saint Eloi for King Dagobert, 
and 100 years ago was used for the last time ina public ceremonial — 
that of the distribution of the eagles by the first Napoleon. 
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WV HTTIER MACHINE CO., 





PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - Boston. 


ELEVATOR SIGNALS 





OF ALL KINDS 
HERZOG TELESEME CO. 


5 WEsT 24TH ST.. NEW YORK 








AR CHITECTURAL INSTR vo. 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
M4: SSACHUSE. TTS IN. STITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering 


Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 


Mase. Institute of Technology, wanmood Mass. 





and 


"CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
FLARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers professional courses leading to the degree of 
8.B. in Engineering; Mining; Architecture; Land- 
scape Architecture; Chemistry; Geology; Biology, 
etc. Graduates of colleges may be admitted toa 
vanced standing withoutexamination. For infor- 
mation, address J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 Univer- 
sity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 








8. SHALER, Dean 


y sh OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective, 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


ITHACA, N. Y¥ 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a ye course in Architecture leading to 


the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Coz UMBIA UNI VERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





ScHOoOL oF MINES. 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTU’E. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


THe PERKINS ATELIER OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Submitting designs to the Society of Beaux Arts 
Architects, offers special courses in mathema 
tics, drawing and modelling, preparatory for the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. Application for admission 
should be made before October 25th. 


FRANK EDSON PERKINS, 
111 Fifth Ave., New York. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
pps HINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANL 
ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 
College Graduates ad mitted to advanced standing 


or as special students. 
FREDERICK M. MANN 





, Professor. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


O70 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 





Much of the Beauty 





pends on the quality of the enamel finish. 
wood, exterior or interior, can always be done with our 


59 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 





of a handsome drawing room in the French or Colonial styles de- 


The highest grade of 


STRUCTURAL ENAMELS 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York City 





fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS, 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 








The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA 
NIV ERSITY OF PEN NSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


PrRoF. WARREN P. Larrp. 





BOOKS: 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 


Vol. lV. 120 Plates. Price $9.40. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. 
BK: 
“Tle de France, Picardie.” 


Parti. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.” 


Price $6.00. 
News Co. H 


25 Plates, folio. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND B 


Bo00Ks : 


UILDING 


“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 


57 Plates, folio. 


Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 
BO#KS: 


“ Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. : 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the d 
21st and 22nd volumes. 


News Co. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 





Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS d 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830 New York. 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze 
and Steel 


WIR 


LAD Fil 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS, 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


ALL FINISHES 


Our new Catalog can be had for the 
asking. 





REMEMBER 


that each part of “‘The Georgian 


Period” has been made better 
than its predecessors. 


The Stanley Works, pept. c 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 








TAYLOR OLD STYLE 
ROOFING TIN 


The actual record made by this brand 
of tin during the past seventy-two years 
is a sufficient guarantee of its merits. 

You take no chances when you use it. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 








Crant 


Overhead Send for 


Catalogue 








MeQueen’s Patents 


Window Pulley Zon, 


Specified by the leading Architects of United States 
and Canada 











Grant Roller Bearing Pulley 


GRANT PULLEY & 
HARDWARE CO. 


j 23% Warren St. NEW YORK 

















NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO, 


PITTSBURCH 
+ PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICACO 





“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of derigns that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annua] volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


3: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Puris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 





~ HE. 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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Paar? vosimathnichimanall RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES. 


DIMENSION—————————_ aN D- RANDOM WIDTHS. 
6x18 8 in. Thick Butts are Branded 
6x20 Are Branded 18 “* Thin 
6x24 “No. 1 HEART.” | 16 “ Thick sad ” 
7x24 1/16 “ Thin + an 


All the above brands are free Pe As knots and sap. 





E 
“ WARRANTED CLEAR.” 
If your contractor says he can’t get ‘‘ HAST- 


INGS,” write me. Long Timber Furnished, Round or Sawn Square, Limit, 120 Feet. 


F.R. STEVENS, Sales Agent, 18 Broadway, N.Y., Telephone, 2577 Broad. 


Bok Ss 

oN.” “Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 

82 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00. 


American ArcHiTect AND BurtpiInc News Co. 








47 plates 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Part Ten of the Georgian Period 


HIS Part, which deals entirely with the Colonial Architecture of the South- 
ern States, contains 36 pages of text, illustrated with 62 text-cuts, and 


It is ‘eiuiaall as good as the preceding Parts, of which critics have spoken 


thus 
Of Part IX. 


“ Brought out in a comprehensive and exhaustive manner, to a 
useful size, on fine paper, beautifully printed and well delineated. 


—Building News, London. 


“Every part of which should be almost as interesting to Eng- 
lishmen as to Americans.” —The Architect, London. 


“Fully up to its predecessors, both in letterpress and illustra- 
tions.”—The Architectural Review, London. 


“ We are glad to reiterate our favorable opinion of the enter- 


prise.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“Tn repeated notices in these columns the great excellence of 
the collection has been pointed out.’-—The Nation. 


“ Needs only to be better known in order to serve a wider audi- 
ence.”—N. Y. Times’ Saturday Review of Books. 


“ We can only express the hope that the publishers will continue 


the series.”’— 


Of Part VIII. 


“Tn truth a work of superior excellence and great usefulness. 


—Irish Builder, Dublin. 


Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


” 


“This great work.’’—The Architectural Review, London. 


“Ts especially happy in illustrating nearly every phase of the 


designer’s art.” — 


Y. Tribune. 


“Ts of great value as a record of a class of structures of great 


interest.”— 


Of Part VII. 


The Buiider, London, 


“The illustrations are extremely attractive."—The Architectural 


Review, London. 


* Peculiarly attractive.’’—Baltimore Sun. 


| 
| 
| 


Of Part VI. 


ous n portfolios seem quite indispensable. 


‘Whether from the technical or the general aspect these half 
Review of Reviews. 


“A peculiarly fascinating and instructive work.’—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


‘ne. study of American architecture yet published.’ 


‘One of the most delightful as well as valuable contributions to 
’—Springfield 


Republican. 


Of Part V. 


[Clippings lost.] 


Of Part Vi 


ing number.’ 


‘This v se publication grows ininte rest with every succeed- 
. Evening Post. 


Of Part Ill. 


The further progress of this work only increases our admira- 


tion for the serious spirit and thoroughness with which the work is 
inspired.’’—Art Interchange. 


“ 


One of the most important American works on architecture is, 


and will remain for some time, this work that is gradually taking 


defia 


ite shape.’’—The Nation. 


Of Part I. 


“ 


A set of models of inestimable value.”—Art Interchange. 
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red Adee Co.’s 


THE CYGNE 


Wit 


ZENITH VALVE 


(Patent Applied for) 

















HE operation of this Water Closet is such as to instantaneously re- 
move the contents of the bowl in advance of the wash from the 
flush rim, avoiding the agitation or churning process. It draws inward the air 
contained in the bowl and in the upper limb and forces it into the soil pipe. As 
shown, it is intended for use where water is supplied from tank in upper part of 
building, but without the valve may be used with same result from ordinary 
cistern overhead. It is a new idea and a great improvement which those interested 
are invited to see. We cannot take it to you, but will be pleased to have you 
call and examine, and, if you please, criticise it. 


FRED ADEE CO. 


90 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 








We cannot make you any 


BETTER OFFER 





than this, but it is good enough. 


For ten dollars ($10.00) you can secure all the 
issues of 


“Topical Architecture” 


already issued and to be issued up to November, 
1903, forty-six issues in all, containing 368 Plates, 
10"x144", on heavy plate paper, closely classified, 
and of great practical value because of this classi- 
fication. 


[We regret that the low price of annual subscription 
to *“*TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE ”’ — $3.00 — prevents 
making a greater discount. | 


For another ten dollars ($10.00) sent at the 
same time, you can obtain in portfolio form, the 
two Volumes already issued in the “ Topical Arch- 
itecture” Library, namely: “Italian Renaissance 
Doors” and “Door and Window Grilles,” each 
containing 104 Plates, 10’x14}",; classified and 
arranged in precisely the same manner as the 
Plates in the monthly issue of ‘“ Topical Archi- 
tecture ” itself, but no Plate of which has been or 
ever will be, published in the monthly journal. 


For twenty dollars, then, you can secure 576 
illustrations, the photographic portion of which, 
exclusive of line drawings, if bought by you as 
photographs, would cost you over $75.00. 

Do you expect a better bargain? 


American Architect and Building News Co. 
211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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A fireproofing result infinitely superior to that obtained 


deadening, can be had in all kinds of buildings, by using 


moths or vermin. Beware of cow-hair and other 
unsanitary imitations. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. 











MASONIC TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
LORING & PHiIPPS, ARCHITECTS. 


Fire-proof Deadening for 
City Houses 


sheet asbestos, and practically perfect sound- 


Cabot’s Asbestos “Ouilt ‘i 


only scientific deafener. Indestructible by decay, 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Matthews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; A. Muirhead, Toronto; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W. R. Dally, Sea:cle, 
Wash., and at all other central points. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE: ELECTRICITY BUILDING. MAIN ENTRANCE: MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION BUILDING. 


GREEN & WICKS, ARCHITECTS 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 








OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 


WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


“TRADE k MARK. 


WILLARD L, CANDEE, 
i. ee een} Mers. 








) ——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 
Wiinovenekeey. " THE OKONITE CO., Lro., 


253 Broapway, New YorK. 























HAY. SHER rages 


< SKY pHa 


} 


MES Fah S 6 XE 
7 JotNts} al NEW YORK. a eee Cts 


- FIREPROOF WIRE- GLASS WINDOWS - 





Levi LWit0wreiredt 
Eras C.DAVis,Trene x, 





NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 
WORKS, 

18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England. 


Inventors and only Manu- 
facturers of the Celebra ed 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 








Pencil Perfection 


is found in Dixon’s penc ils. 


They give the best service because they are of the best quality. 


Send 16 cts. in stamps and receive samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Pulpits, Altars, Fonts, 
Reading Desks, Pulpit 
Chairs, Communion 

Tables, Bible Stands, 
Collection 
Plates, 


and Special 
Furniture 
for Pulpit 
~ Chan- 
Memo- 
rial Pieces. 
Private 
Designs 
executed. 


U 
— fay, Makers of 
y Fine Lodge 
! Furniture. 


RETTING & SWEET, Sec ien bite ‘tinen. 








WHEN THE NAME 


MERCHANT 





Is stamped on a sheet of roofing tin it means 


the very best of everything is there — 


in TH PLA TS @ 


—not in the advertisement. 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Baltimore 


Chicago 











THE GENUINE 
YALE LOCK 
is made only by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 


How to distinguish it from its many 
imitations is carefully explained, with iilus- 
trations, in a little brochure which Will be 





sent on request. 











YOU would only measure fire-boxes and com- 
ys them, you would never specify any other 
[ar than ours. We sell boilers by honest 
measure; for a 1o00-foot contract we sell a 1000- 
foot boiler; with some other makes you would 
hardly feel safe unless you installed a 1250-foot 
boiler. Best arrangement of grates, flues, and 
governing dampers. The flues are all easily 
reached for periodic cleaning, 
Catalogue on request. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO. 


31235 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
Finest Factory of its kind in the world. 





Now WALK ER SOLER 

















HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS __...eeuumm. 


and largest manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


nee Se i # ass ha 
ie = aR 


Hs —.TO 


ayy ie pees be aoe 


The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete with 


our Patent Iron Frame Construction, 
Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 









233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 





80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEw YORK. 











Original designs, beautifully 
Carved to fit any space. 


GRILLES. 


Also Carved and Embossed Mouldings, Capitals, 
Newel Post Tops, Rope and Twist Balusters. 


Waddell Manufacturing Co. 
No. 3 Plainfield Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 


Illustrated General Catalogue No. 18, Over 1,000 designs, 
dailed for ten cents in stamps. 


ART GLASS WORK 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN 


Screens and Transoms, Glass 
Mosaic, Filigree Wire 





| Suggestions for Lighting in keeping with 


decoration. Figures furnished on 
Special Work 


Chandler Specialty Mfg. Co. 


138-140 Congress Street 





Mr. Chandler formerly connected 
with Tiffany Glass Uo., N. Y. Boston, Mass, 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 









































If you SPECIFY 












SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no othercordissubstituted. Itis 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 

















Smith’s Shutterless Automatic 
Closing Fire-Proof Metal 
da ee eee SS 


Are the BEST F IRE- PROOF Ww INDOW S 
of ANY KIND in the world to-day. 

They are absolutely FIRE and WEATHER 
PROOF. They SAVE INSURANCE, 
REQUIRE NO SHUTTERS, INCREASE 
and better DIFFUSE LIGHT, cannot be 
distinguished from the best woodwork, are 
the ONLY sliding sashes that 


CLOSE AND LOCK 
AUTOMATICALLY 


when subjected to a mild degree of heat, and 
are made in FOURTEEN DIFFERENT 
STYLES for OFFICE, HOTEL and 
APARTMENT buildings, FACTORIES, 
WAREHOUSES, Etc. 

WE OPERATE NINE LARGE FACTORIES 











Write for Catalogue and information to 


Our sliding sashes can be made to SMITH- WARREN CO. 


pivot to permit cleaning from in- 


side of building if desired. 93 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 


ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 


[Incorvorated] 


141 Broadway, New York 








CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
EOWARD YEOMANS SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
_ 1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 303 MAGAZINE ST. 
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; Made entirely of metal 

The Introstile iste? purer 

You don’t know what it is, do you? It is a device for use in the 
bottom of doors to keep out draughts, dust, odors and noise. No 
threshold required where Introstile is used. When door is open 
Introstile automatically recedes out of sight, allowing door to 
clear rugs, carpets, etc. 

Write for Ulustrated booklet, 

The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 

Marietta, Ohio. 
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ASPHALT oors, ” 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Public Buildings, Hospitals 
Werdoeae Stables, Cellars. etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 

For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 
THE WEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


25 BroapwaY - - New Yorm. 





Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 


Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD 2&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - <- = #£New York City. 


CS 


SIDE WALLS 


Ss ini 
WAINSCOTING. 
TELEPHONE - 46 16'" ST 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILING CO. 


537-559-541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 



























Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 





BOOKS: 


“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 


36 Plates. Price $6.00. 


American Arcuirecr anp Buitpinc News Co. 








STEEL VERTICAL FILES 


+ FOR.. 


ARCHITECTURAL PLATES 


‘**Won't Burn" 


Booklets on application : 
** Steel Vertical Files’’ 
‘* Types”’ of Metallic Fixtures 
“ Metallic Library Furnishings” 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


As laid by us in the main offices 
of the Montgomery Ward Building, 
Chicago. Noiseless, non-slippery, 
waterproof, sanitary, extraordi- 
narily durable. A_ perfect floor 
for stores, offices, banking-rooms, 
court-rooms, school-rooms, libraries, 
hospital wards, cafés, bath-rooms, 
billiard-rooms, vestibules, _ halls, 
piazzas, etc. Laid directly on 
wood, stone or iron. Call or write. 





New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York ... . . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 724 Chestnut St. 
a ne 150 Lake St. 
St.Louis .... . 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 


London, Eng. . The B. & S. Folding 

Gate Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper 
St. Martin’ 8 Lane, Ww.c, 

Baltimore . Baltimore Rubber Co., 

101 Hopkins Place. 








BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS | 2°" “EIPE. 
AMERICAN Mason SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston “The Library of Congress.” a8 - | R E | 
is secured by means of 
ERSPECTIVES REND£RED 20 FPiates, Solio. Price $5.00. yates ns “tackine SOUTTLE OPENER 
PEN-AND-I WATER-COLOR, 
? ie ae ewes. re American Arcuitect anp BuitpiInc News Co. Patent Sky Light Lift and 
tg acerca Raum Ventilating Sash Locks 








Send for Descriptive Pamphlets 


5 
E. ELDON DEANE, _|J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES) G59, Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 
Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE Rae 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. Removed to Owings Building. 243 and 245 West 47th St. 
New York Cry. Send tee 6 cunt ctamyps ter Cotaieges. Tel. 675-38th. NEW YORK 

















STORE HEATING 
AND VENTILATION 


is only beginning to receive the attention it deserves. The really 
progressive merchant already sees the advertising value of a comfort- 
able store and recognizes the mission of pure air as a means of increas- 
ing the efficiency of his employees. We employ the fan system, 
forcing the air under pressure to the desired points and insuring 
positive ventilation. The heating surface is localized, extended piping 
systems are avoided and the temperature automatically controlled. 


Sree e——< B. F, STURTEVANT CO. 
—— = 8 O08 TON, “mH SS. 
NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA 2 CHICAGO 2 LONDON 
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FORGET NOT 


that on completion of the twelfth Part of 


“ THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


the work will become a net publication. If you value a discount, 
buy the work before that time comes. 
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I8 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont Srt., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, § 3.50 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.] 


International Edition, _ ae in advance, 16.00 
quarterly ” OU 
“# Payment should be mie to American Arch 
tect and Building News Oo. direct, either by drat 
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New Advertisements. 
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See last or next issue for the following 
advertisemerts : — 


Carter’s Inks. 

Cudell, F. BE. 

Hill Dryer Co. 

Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Redding, Baird & Co. 
Thorn Co., J. 8. 
Wisconsin Graphite Co. 





The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 

Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


NEW YORA OMICAGO 
BOSTON CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 








THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


The 

; “Adjusto” 

BS Slop Sink 

Trap for 

Wrought- 
lron 

» Drainage 


Systems 





CIRCULARS MAY RE HAD ON APPLICATION 
Copyright, 1901, by the J. L. Mott lron Works 














to the largest and finest 


Removal equipped Blue Print Es- 


tablishment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Buckeye Paint & Varnish Co, 


PAINT, COLOR 


AND 


VARNISH MAKERS 
Crystal-Rock Finishes 








Liquid and Paste Fillers 
Varnishes and Japans 


TOLEDO, OHIO 














See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Oo. 
Kent-Costikyan. 

Ladlow Saylor ¥ Wire Oo. 
Nelson, O. T.. 

New Jerse Zine Co. 

Pitt, Wm. R. 

Tyler Co., The W. S. 

8S. Wilks Mfg. Co. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


R. OTLS DOCKSTADEER wishes to announce that 
he bas reopened bis offices in the Robinson Build- 
ing, Rooms 412-14, Elmira, N. Y. 


R. J. L. HOWARD, with office formerly in the 

Tarner Building, announces his removal to more 

~ -pcmmasatee quarters at 620 Chestnut St., St. Louis, 
° 1397 


R. PHILIP THORNTON MARYE wishes to an- 
1) nounce that he has opened a branch office in the 
Savings Bank Building, Washington, D.C., and would 
be pleased to receive catalogues. 1396 














WANTED. 


‘err ra 18 years’ experience, 
in the office and on buildings wants permanent 
position to take charge of office, thoroughly compe- 
teat. Best references. “D.,”’ care H. M. Carieton, 
Temple Court Building, New York City. 1396 





WANTED. 


ESIGNER. — Wanted, draughtsman and designer 

for decorative work and furniture. One with 
architectural experience preferred. Must excel in 
oravment ani color. Permanent position and good 
salary foraclever man. Address “ Excellence,’’ care 
American Architect. 1396 





WANTED. 


RAUGHTS MAN.—Wanted, a first-class draughts- 

man at once; mast be A No. 1 on interior details. 

Give references and salary wanted. Address “J. V. 

R.,” care American Architect and Building News Co. 
1396 





WANTED. 


PS TION. — Wanted, position by an architectural 
designer and draughtsman; 15 years’ practical 

experience. For further particulars, address ““M. H.,” 

this office. e t.f. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported fer the American Architect and Building News. ) 


[Althougha lange potion of ' of the building intelligence 
is provided gular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly ire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Alton, Ill.—The members of the Alton Young Men’s 
Christian Association are planning the erection of 
a new home. A. E. Bassett, E. A. Smith, P. H 
Paul and others, are the directors. 


Anadarka, Okla. Ter. — Chas. H. Jones, Co. Sur- 
veyor, writes that H. J. Vandenbexg, of Guthrie, 
has secured the contract for erecting the court- 
house for $30,000. 

Atlanta, Ga.— W. F. Denny, Prudential Building, 
has completed drawings for an addition to the car 
barns of the Georgia Railway & Electric Co. on 
Edgewood Ave. The cost will be $50,000. 


Baltimore, Md.— Parker & Thomas have drawn 
plans for a six-story warehouse to be erected on 
Paca St., near Lombard, for Dr. B. Tilghman. The 





yey! will be 53’ x 130’, and cost about $35,000. 
It will be occupied by Rosenfeld & Co. as a shirt 
factory. 


Bay City, Mich.— The opera-house at this place, 
which was destroyed by fire, at a loss of about 
$100,000, is to be rebuilt. 

Bedford, Ind.—The county commissioners have 
ordered an appropriation of $20,000 for the con- 
struction of a modern jail building for Lawrence 
County. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Plans have been filed with the 
ies Dept. in the Temple Bar Building 
for the building of an apartment-house on Presi- 
dent St. and Prospect Park West. Carl J. Zimmer- 
man, 681 Willoughby Ave., is the owner. Schwartz 
& Gross, 160 Fifth Ave., New York, are the archi- 
tects. The building will cost $200,000 

A permit bas been issued for a three story con- 
vent and laundries to cost $80,000, to be erected on 
Maujer St. and Bushwick Ave. for the R. C, Church 
of the Most Holy Trinity, of Montrose and Gra- 
ham Aves. Architect, F.J. Berlenbach, 260Graham 
Ave. 


Buffalo, N. ¥.—The erection of a modern club- 
house is contemplated by the Lawyers’ Club. Tracy 
C, Becker, John Laughlin, William H. Hotchkiss, 
and others, have been elected to canvass members 
of the club. 

Mosier & Somers have secured the contract for 
erecting the 65th Regt. Armory for $491,970. It 
will be of brick, with a facing of white Medina 
sandstone. John T. Sadler & Co., of Elmira, is 
stated to have secured the contract for heating 
same for $28,000. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
are being prepared for a charity hospital to be 
erected here at a cost of $40, 
Charlotte, N. C.— Plans for a terra-cotta, pressed 
brick and stone hotel to be erected by the Central 
Hotel Co. at a cost of $100,000 have been prepared 
by Frank P. Milburn, Columbia, S. C. 


Chicago, Hl. —C. G. Hellick, Telephone Building, 
is the architect for a two-story and basement brick 
building with stone trimmings, steam heating plant 
and electric light to be located at 35th and Vernon 
Aves. Approximate cost, $30,000. 


Cincinnati, O. — The erection of a large hotel at 4th 
and Walnut Sts. is cortemplated by J. G. Schmid. 
lapp, president of the Union Saviugs Bank & Trust 
Co. It will cost approximately $1,000,000. 


Cleveland, O.—Piar> for an eight-story fireproof 
business building, 125’ x 204’, to be erected for O. C. 
Ringle & Co., Society of Savings Building, have 
been prepared by Knox & Elliot, Mercantile Bank 
Building. 

Fugman & Ublrich, Williamson Building, have 
drawn plans for a $40,000 seven-story building, to 
be erected on Huron St. for the Winton Automobile 
Co. 

Plans have been prepared for a theatre building 
to be erected on Prospect St. M. M. Gleichman, 89 
Euclid Ave., architect. 

Local press reports state that the General Cartage 
& Storage Co. will erect a nine-story building at 17 
to 31 Merwin St., at a cost of about $250,000. 


Davenport, Ia.— The construction of a new build- 
ing is contemplated by the McCowen Home for 
working girls. 

Denver, Col.— The Denver-Chicago Construction 
Co, has been formed, with a capital of $50,000, to 
erect an apartment-house on Colfax Ave, and Wil- 
liams St. F. E, Edbrooke, Opera-house Block, is 
reported to be preparing the plans. 

Detroit, Mich.— Plans have been completed by 
Louis Kamper, 10 Miner Building, for 8 two-story 
residences, costing about $80,000 and averaging 
about 60’ x 56’ in size, to be erected on Jefferson 
Ave. for Hugo Scherer and Fred E. Wadsworth. 
They will be of different construction, including 
Bedford limestone, field stone, vitrified paving brick, 
pressed brick, concrete and frame. 

Dulath, Minn.— Pians for a $20,000 two-story 
pressed brick and stone store and office building 
have been prepared by Radcliffe & Scoville. Steam 
heat, composition roof. 

Dunkirk, N. ¥.—Olympia Lodge, No. 602,1.0.0. F., 
has decided to erect a temple on Central Ave., ata 
cost of about $25,000. 

Durand, Mich.—The Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk 
Railway freight-sheds were destroyed by fire on 
Septem ber 6, entailing a loss of $150,000. They will 
be rebuilt. 

Easthampton, Mass. — Plans have been completed 
for the erection of a new structure to be occupied 
for storehouse and office purposes by the Hampton 








Cambridge, Md. — A press report states that plans 


Mills Co. 
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** BENEDICT- 
NICKEL ”’ 
Seamless Tubing 

for high-class exposed 
plumbing. ‘ White metal 
clear through.” 
Benevict & BurRNHAM MFG. Co, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
New York, 253 Broadway 
Boston 
172 High Street 
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Metal Skylights 





dS 


F you are ‘‘ face to face”’ 
with the Skylight ques- 
tion, you would find our 
fully illustrated Catalogue 





B a great enlightener. We 
bring to the building of 
Metal Skylights many years 
of experience, and our con- 
structive methods entirely 
overcome all of those unde- 
sirable features so constant- 
ly connected with ordinary 
Skylights. Shall we mail it? 


VAN NOORDEN COMPANY 
944 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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(Adwance Rumors Continued.) 

Everett, Mass.— Chas. King & Co., 170 Summer 8St., 
Boston, have been awarded the general contract 
for the erection of the proposed new armory to be 
built on Chelsea St. by the City of Everett. Me- 
Farland, Celby & McFarland, 2A Beacon St, are 
the architects. The building will be of brick, one 
and two stories high; head house, 30’ x 64’, and 
drill shed, 90” x 140%, The total appropriation is 
$35,000. 

Fairmont, W. Va.— The erection of a $60,000 brick 
and stone lodge building is contemplated by the 
Grand Lodge, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 


Fargo, N. D.— Bowers Bros. have secured the con- 
tract for erecting the J. I. Case warehouse, for 
$40,000 

Glen @arduce, N. J.—The commissioners appointed 
to select a site for the proposed State Hospital for 
Consumptives have purchased property at this place. 
Dr. Chas. J. Kipp, of Newark, is Ch. of Comn. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.— Williamson & Crow, 82 The 
Gilbert, have completed drawings for a club-house 
for the Lakeside Club. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The Capitol Commission is stated 
to have awarded to G. F. Payne & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, the contract for erecting the Capitol for 

_ $3,600,000, with $110,000 more for a granite dome. 

Houghton, Mich. — Plans have been prepared fora 
$40,000 business block for Thomas S. and James R. 
Dee. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— The Indianapolis St. Ry. Co. 
is to erect a one-story brick car-barn, 300 feet square 
on W. Washington St., to cost about $75,000. 

A national technical institute will be located 
here. The fund for its erection has been started 
by a present of $10,000, given by Geo. McCulloch. 


Iowa Falls, Ia.— The Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
has appropriated $32,000 for improvements here. A 
new passenger depot will be erected. W. J. Hara- 
han, chief engineer, Chicago, Ill. 








HALF ENOUGH WATER 


is quite enough for some people, but most people 
want water every day. If 
Rider or Ericsson Hot-Air Pumps 
are used you can have water every day in the year, 
and your cook or stable=boy is the only engineer 
needed. 25,000 in daily use. 
Catalogue “B” on application to nearest store. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 
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35 Warren St., New York. 
239 Franklin St., Boston. 
692 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. 


22a Pitt St., Sydney, 





40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
40 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 
Teniente Rey 71, Havana. 
N.S. W. 











Telephone Call, 1481 John 





HENRY S. NORTHROP, Manufacturer of 


Special attention to deep panels, 
curved work, etc., to archi- 
tect’s designs. 


.. Stamped Steel Ceilings 


40 Cherry St., New York 


Also Room 74, EQUITABLE BUILDING, BOSTON. 
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GEORGE P. TILTON ‘ , 
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WOODLAND BRONZE WORKS 


Architectural, Ecclesiastical and Statuary Designing, Modeling, Casting 
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( Adeance Rumors Continued.) 

Jamaica, L. I. — A new hospital is to be established 
here. The Rev. Father Henry Zimmer has donated 
a plot of ground, 125’ x 125’, to the Dominican Sisters 
of Brooklyn as a site for the new building, who have 
a number of their order in St. Mary’s German 
Chureh. The present plan is to build a modern 
hospital, with all equipments, which will cost from 
$25,000 to $30,000. Plans have been drawn for such 
a building. 

Kansas City, Mo.— The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad Co, will erect a two-story brick 
freight-house, 40’ x 200’, after plans by J. U. Net- 
tenstrom, 1100-84 Van Buren St., Chicago, 111.; cost, 
$20,000. 

Lowell, Mass.— Annuancement is made that the 
App'eton Co. will expend $150,000 on the new mill 
it proposes to erect here, plans for wbich are now 
in preparation. 

Mr. John F. Murphy will raze the building at 
present occupying the site at corner of 2d and 
Bridge Sts., which he recently purchased, and will 
erect thereon a modern four-story brick block con- 
taining stores on street floor and in basement, with 
apartments above. 

Mansfield, Mass. — Surveys are in progress on the 

roposed ‘site for the large factories to be erected 
sae 4 for the Walter Lowney Co., candy mapnu- 
facturers. Foundation work will be started in im- 
mediate future. 

Mansfield, O.— Plans for the partial completion of 
one of the wings of the State Reformatory have 
been approved by State Auditor Guilbert, Governor 
Nash and Secretary of State Laylin; cost, $36,000. 


Masonville, Ia.—Plans for a pressed brick Catholic 
chureh, 50’ x 110’, to be erected here at a cost of 
$20,000, have been prepared by Guido Beck, Du- 
buque. 

McKees Rocks, Pa.— Plans have been prepared for 
a $50,000 three-story brick and steel office-building, 
to be erected here for the Pressed Steel Car Co., 
Tradesmen’s Building, Pittsburgh. Tile roof, steam 
heat and electric light. 


Meyersdale, Pa.— Chas. W. Bolton & Co., Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia, have prepared plans 
for the First M. E. Chureh; a Sunday-schoo! and 
parsonage will also be erected; total cost, $30,000. 


New Orleans, La.— The Harding Office building, a 
$150,000 six-story, fireproof, white brick structure, 
with terra-cotta trimming, will be erected shortly 
on Carondalet and Common Sts. Dimensions, 66’ x 
1607, Thomas Sully, architect. 

New York, N. ¥.—The Adams Express Co., 59 
Broadway, will build a $125,000 four-story brick 
stable, 95’ x 100’, at 242 Forty-seventh St. B. Price, 
1133 Broadway, architect. 

Pians have been filed for alterations to 34 E. 12th 
St. 


A ten-story brick extension 28’ x 74 is to be 





(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 


built on the rear of the present building. The 
Empire Realty Corporation, of 290 Broadway, is the 
owner, and G. Starrett, of 51 Wall St., is the archi- 
tect. The estimated cost is $71,700. 

The Executive Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion bas decided to award before the end of the 
year contracts for 22 new schools, with seatings for 
about 30,(00 pupils. Ten of these will be in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, three in Queens, and nine in 
Brooklyn. 

Plans have been filed fora five-story brick school 
to be erected on Central Park West and 63d St., for 
the Society for Ethical Culture; cost of building is 
placed at $500,000. Architects, Carrére & Hastings, 
28 E. 4iet St, 


Norfolk, Va.—The Virginia Club bas had plans 
prepared by K. M. Murchison, Jr., 1133 Broadway, 
New York City, for a terra-cotta, ‘stone and brick 
club-house to be erected at Plume and Granby Sts. 
at a cost of $50,000. 


Norwich, Conn. — It is stated that a central fire- 
station is to be erected at a cost of $25,000. 


Omaha, Neb. — F. A. Nash will erect a $20,000 barn 
at 33d and Douglas Sts., having electric lighting 
and stable fittings. F. A. Henninger, 705 New York 
Life Building, architect. 


Owosso, Mich.— The Vigor-of-Health Food Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated with a capital of $500,- 
000, and will erect a three-story and basement, 60’ x 
120’ factory and a power-house 40 feet equare. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—E. P. Brink & Son, Stephen 
Girard Building, have prepared plans for a hotel to 
be erected on 33d and Chestnut Sts. for the Belmont 
Hotel Co., to cost about $250,000. 


Providence, R. I.— The Shepard Co. has closed a 
deal by which it secures a 99-year lease of the 
property bounded by Westminster, Union, Wash- 
ington and Clemence Sts. It is now possible for 
the Shepard Co. to carry out ite plans for combin- 
ing into one establishment what were originally 
three city blocks, containing a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of buildings in all stages of repair. Under 
one roof will now be laid out one of the biggest 
department stores in the country. There will be 
considerably more than an acre on each floor. The 
measurements will be about 425 feet deep and 120 
feet wide, making a total of 51,000 square feet. The 
new addition will be constructed of stone and brick, 
the elevation en Washington St. to be of light 
brick and stone. 


Rankin, Pa.— Plans have been drawn for a three- 
story business block, 40’ x 60’, to be erected on 
Braddock Ave. for Joseph Horten; cost, $25,000. 


Riverside, Cal.— The Bd. of Superv. have adopted 
the plans of Burnham & Bleisner for a court-house, 
to cost about $150,000. 
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Architectural Sheet Metal 


Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 

Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. Jd. 
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Steel Beams >5- 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OPFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 81 State Street. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Rustor, La. — Mr. Lewman, of Jackson, Miss., has 
secured the contract for erecting the Lincoln Co: 
Court-house for $34,000. 


San Luis oo Cal —The Bd. of Trus. of the 
8. California Polytechnic School has instructed 
Dir. Leroy Andreson to proceed with the immediate 
establishment of said school. The plane of W. H. 
Weeks, of Watsonville, for two of the buildings have 
been accepted, and work on them will commence at 
ones. Total cost of entire institution about $120,- 
000. 

Santa Rosa, Cal.— The plans of Ernest M. Hoen, 
of Sacramento, are stated to have been accepted 
for the Carnegie Library, to cost about $20.000. 

Scranton, Pa.—It is proposed to erect a $55,000 
annex to the high school. Architect,G. N. Edson. 

Springfield, Mass.— The executive committee in 
charge of the preliminary work of building the new 
Liberty brewery on Liberty St. met the architect, 
©. F. Hettinger, of Boston, at the Highland Hote) 
recently. Mr. Hettinger had the blue-prints of the 
structural ironwork required in the new building, 
and they wil! be sent to the various firms interested 
for bids. Ground was broken for the foundations of 
the new plant. 


St. Louis, Mo.— The Fairview Real Estate & Hotel 
Co. will erect a four-story hotel building on Delmar 
Ave. at a cost of $80,000. 

The Murch Bros. Construction Co. is stated to 
have secured the contract for erecting the Maple 
Ave. M. E. Church, for about $50,000. 


Terra Haute, Ind. — Committees have been ap- 
pointed by German societies to adopt plans for a 
“German House” to cost $40,000. 


Tipton, Ia. — L. J. Rowell, of France & Rowell, and 
J. E, Bartley are figuring on the erection of a com- 
bined opera-house and armory building, providing 
the same is practicable. Plans have not been de- 
cided on as yet. 


Topeka, Kan.— The plans of E. L. Hopkins are 
stated to have been selected for a building for the 
R. R. Y. M. C. A., to cost about $30,000. 


Tyndall, 8S. D.—The construction of a veterinary 
hospital building, 44’ x 66’, is proposed by Dr. H. O. 
Sanford. 

Warsaw, N. ¥.— Leon H. Lempart, of Rochester, 
is reported to have prepared plans for a $37,000 
theatre. 

Washington, Pa.— Plans for a $25,000 four-story 
brick store and fiat building, to be erected here for 
W. M. Forgie, have been prepared by Allison & 
Topp, Westinghduse Building, Pittsburgh. Gas and 
electric light, slate roof and steam heat. 





( Advance Rumors Continued.) (Houses Continued.) 


Winchester, Ky.—C. B. George & Brother will & Hetherington, 1404, 100 Washington St.; b., J. M. 
erect a three-story brick and stone hotel building! Darling & Son, 4233 Champlain Ave. 
at a cost of $20,000, in accordance with plans by OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 


Beware W. Saute, Lestngien. Chicago, 111.— Thirty-ninth St., Nos. 306-14, two-st’y 
Worcester, Mass.— Permit has been granted the | “stores & offices, 98’ x 107’; $20,000; o., Jacob Kestner; 
trustees of the Odd Fellows Home for an important) 4 £, K:ause, 1601, 100 Washington St.; b., A. Lan- 
brick addition to be erected on North Ave., and quist Chamber of Commeree. Shirt’ aa 
oceup'ed for hospital and dormitory purposes. | STORES. 
Cost, about $38,000. Plans by Barker & Nourse, | . Aa 
architects. 25 Main St. ; Chicago, Ill.— S. Union St., Nos. 777-801, one & 
. two-st’y shop. 148’ x 249; $30,000; o., Henry A. 
APARTMENT-HO USES. Dupont; a., Fritz Foltz, 42, 69 Dearborn St.; b., 
Chicago, Ill.—Ayde Park, 2 three-st’y bk. & st,| A- Lanquist, Chamber of Commerce. 
aparts., steam; $225,000; a., W. G. Krieg, 84 Wash- TENEMENT-HOUSES. 
ington St. ies i yi M * 
Prairie Ave., Nos. 6206-10, threest'y bk & st.| New Fork, N. ¥.— &. Fisth St.. Nos. 647-649, six 
apart., 51’ x 75; $20,000; o., John N. Neiglick; a.,| °% ¥ DE tenement & stores, 39/7” x 94”; $35.00; o., 
A. G. Lund, 602 Ww 63d St. ’ ome poor gh ny hw bay St.; a., Bernstein & Bern- 
. ‘ Nos. at? vid 25 ~ 7 —_ ’ 
PR a Poe yg eS rerkala 11D WU. Bowyer Lewis St.. Nos. (81-49, six-st'y bk. tenement & 
Ave.; a., C. A. Strandel, 713, 84 La Salle St. sepes, OS eS oro Snes Su Remora, Bote 
Humboltt Boulevard, Nos. 1332-34, threest'y| & Klein. 21 W. Houston St.; a., Bernstein & Bern- 
apart., 47’ x 597; $20,000; o. & b., E. Overtield, 1275 | °°" ate weasigtn 
N. Sawyer Ave.; a., C. A. Strandel, 713, 84 La Salle | THEATRES AND HALLS. 
St. | New York, N. ¥Y.—Z. One Hundred and Seventeenth 
Drexel Ave., Nos. 6137-39, three-st’y apart., 50’x | St., Nos. 6-10, four-st’y & base. hall, 70’ x 100’ 11/’; 
55’; $20,000; o., John A. Larson; a., A. G. Lund, 602| $70,000; 0., Jacob Fliegman, 1460 Fifth Ave.; a., 
w. = —_ ~~ J. bef ag or pte St. Nathan Langer, 150 Nassau St. 
S. Hamlin Aves., Nos. 239 51,3 three-st’y aparts., 
50’ x 68’; $60,000; o., Henry J. Luders, 217 8S. Leavitt WAREHOUSES. . m 
St.; a., William Strippleman, 927, 153 La Salle St.; | Chicago, Ill.—N. Marshfield Ave., Noe. 895-97, one- 
b., A. Lanquist, 715 Chamber of Commerce. st’y grain elevator, 40’ x 120’; $60,000; 0., North 
Pe St., Nos. 1156-58, three-st’y store & flats, 51/ Western Yeast Co., 889 N. Ashland Ave.; a., J. L. 
x 69’; $25,000; o., Charles J. Felt, 1646 Briar Pl.; a.,| Record; b., Barnett & Record Co., care North 
Oscar Johnson, Newport and Sheffield Aves.; b.,| Western Yeast Co. ’ 
HH. D. Moreland & Co., 723 Reaper Block. Thirty fi/th St., Nos. 1221-29, one-st’y storage, 135/ 
x 435/; $112,000; o., Chicago House Wrecking Co., 
EDUCATIONAL 35th & Iron Sts.; a., H. L. Newhouse, 4630 Prairie 
Chicago, I1l.— N. Ashland Ave., Nos. 2696-98, one-| Ave.; b., R. and 8. Sollitt, Hartford Building. 
st’y school, 60’ x 122/; $20,000; o., Catholic Bishop Michigan Ave., No. 1411, six-st'y storage, 25/ x 
of Chicago; a., Murphy & Camp, 600, 279 Dearborn | 161’; $100,000; o., L. L. Coburn, 746 Monadnock 
St.; a., P. Bartzen, 111 W. Lawrence Ave. Block; a., Hallberg & Sturm, 84 La Salle St.; b., 
Cornelia St., Nos. 702-26, three-st’y bk. school, 96’| John 8. Erickson, 873 Bissell St. 
x 171’; $110,000; o., Board of Education, Tribune | New York, N. ¥.—£. Broadway, No. 50, five-st’y 
Building; a., W. B. Mundie, Tribune Building; b., bk. loft building, 25 1/7 x 60’ 11/7; $20,000; 0., Green- 
Anderson & Carter, 403 Chamber of Commerce. berg Bros., 89 E. Broadway; a., Bernstein & Bern- 
High Bridge, N. J.—Two-st’y bk. & st. school, 60’| stein, 111 Broadway. 
x 80’, slate roof, steam; $20,000; a.. W. T. Towner, 
157 Summer St. 


Somerville, N. J.—Two-st’y bk. & st. school, 80’ x PROPOSALS. 


ee ee, Ht es ews Se Ws Pe TEAM AND ELECTRIC LIGHTING 8YS- 
HOUSES. . [At Fort Totten, N. D. 

Chi , ll. — Woodlawn Ave., Nos. 5657-59, 2}-st’y Bids are wanted October 9 for furnishing materia 
dwell., 36’ x 75’; $15,000; o., James Rankin; a., Borst | and constructing steam heating, electric lighting and 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD LUMBER 


Combines the beauty and finish of the most expensive hardwoods, is cheaper than the same grades of White Pine and will 


last for generations. Does not SWELL, 
REDWOOD SHINCLES have 


We keep in stock one inch and thicker for immediate delivery. 


Telephone, Main 1911 







SHRINK, CHECK or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 
no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. | 
Write us for descriptive booklet. 


BARTLETT LUMBER COMPANY 
Room 409, Exchange Bldg., State St., BOSTON, MASS. 












Manufacturers of the best 
Matias aime” 6 6Ctiwi(‘(C “Cte 


any point desired 


New York Office . 


ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME COMPANY 


Plants Located at Rockland, Rockport and Thomaston, Maine 


Rail shipments made direct from works to 










grade of “State of 
’ F ‘ . r This Company owns and has in com- 
mission six steel barges and an ocean 
going stéel tug, by means of which the 
New York Market is promptly supplied 


. . . . . 


Prompt shipments also made in cargo lots to 


any port on the Atlantic coast . . . . . 
MT OPPUNE  s  es 


Orders for both rail and water shipment will receive prompt and careful attention 


with fresh lime atalltimes .... .- 








ROCKLAND, MAINE 
Greenpoint Avenue and Newtowne Creek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








THE 


RTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Art in European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America. 


THE DIAL 

“Tue Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 

“Tus Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is Tue Artist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 

te Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. ‘ 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions.” 
BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 

“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 


PUBLISHED BY 
TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 





PROPOSALS. 





sewer systems at the Fort Totten Indian Schoo), N. D. 
For further information apply to Charles L. Davis, 
Supt. Indian School, Fort Totten. A. C. TONNER, 
acting commissioner Indian Affairs, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. 1396 








ESS HALL AND KITCHEN. 

[At Johnson City, Tenn.) 
OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED | 
VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS, 

Rooms 932-4 New York Life Building, 316 Broadway, 
New York City. } 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
the 6th day of October, 1902, for furnishing ma- 
terials, labor, ete., for the entire construction of a 
mess hall and kitchen building, including electric 


wiring, plumbing and steam fitting at the Mountain 
Branc 


of the National Home for D. V.S., near John- 


40 GELATINE PRINTS 


“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,’’ 


$5.00 PER COPY. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 











PROPOSALS. 





son City, Tenn. Plans and specifications can be seen 
at this office, at the office of the architect, J. H. 
Freedlander, 244 Fifth Ave., New York City, or at 
the office of the ‘Superintendent of Construction, 
at the site of the work. Necessary information can 
also be obtained and blank forms for proposals pro- 
cured on application at either of the above-named 
places. MOSES HARRIS, General Treasurer, N. H. 
D. V.8. 1396 


OUNTY JAIL. 
(At Hazlehurst, Miss.) 
Bids will be received until October 6 at the office 
of the chancery clerk, Copiah County, Hazlehurst, 
Miss., for building a county jail. Plans are on file in 
the office of Wm. S. Hull, architect, Jackson, Miss. 
W.M. AINSWORTH, president board of supervisors. 


a BUILDING. 
At League Island, Pa.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
uatil October 11, 1902, for constructing a sheet 
steel house for locomotive crane machinery, navy 
ard, League Island, Pa. Plans and specifications can 
seen at the Bureau or will be furnished by the 
commandant of the navy yard named. MORDECAI 
T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 1397 
EATING. 
{At Fort Getty, 8. C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received here until Octo- 
ber 14, 1902, for heating 1 double barracks, | single 
barracks, 1 commanding officers’ quarters, 5 captains’ 
quarters and 5 lieutenants’ quarters by hot air system 


at this post. Information furnished on application. 
DAVID PRICE, Q. M. 1397 
RIDGE. 


(At Point Ellice, B. C.) 
Victoria, B.C. Sealed tenders will be received at 
the office of the undersigned until the thirteenth 
day of October, 1902, for the construction of a 
steel superstructure of a bridge at Point Ellice. 
Plans and specifications and all necessary informa. 
tion will be furnished by Mr. C. H. Topp, city en- 
gineer. WELLINGTON J. DOWLER, C. M.C. 
1397 





ELL. 
[At San Antonio, Tex.) 
Bids are wanted until October 15 for sinking an 
artesian well at Fort Ringgold, Tex. J. L. CLEM, 
Ch. Q. M., San Antonio. 1397 


RADING AND STONE MASONRY. 
[At Springfield, O.) 
Bids will be received by the Bd. of Hospital Trus. 
until Uctober 14 for furnishing material and per- 
forming all labor for the excavation, grading and 
stone masonry fer the City Hospital; cotimated cost 
of building, $50,000. R. N. LANTZ, City Clk. 
1397 





FFICERS’ QUARTERS. 
(At Fort Lincoln, N. D.) 
Bids are wanted October 11 for constructing a 
double set of lieutenants’ quarters, a double set of 





captains’ quarters, a barrack, a guard-house, a bakery, 











PROPOSALS. 


and set of hospital stewards’ quarters at Fort Lincolny 
N.D. GEO. E. POND, Ch. Q. M., St. Paul, Minn. 


97 


EMODELLING BARRACKS. 
{At Fort Snelling, Minn.) 
Bids are wanted October 11 for remodelling 4 
double barracks at this post, including steam heat- 
ing, plumbing and electric wiring in thesame. GEO. 
E. POND, Ch. Q. M., St. Paul, Minn. 1397 


CHOOL. 
[At De Witt, pe.) 
R. M. Smith, Secretary De Witt Township Schoo 
Board, will receive bids until October 15 for the 
erection of a school. 1397 





IER WORK. 
[At Muskegon, Mich. 
U.S. Engineer Office, Grand Rapids, Mich. Seal 
propoeals for construction of revetment and repair of 
pier at Muskegon, Mich., will be received here until 
October 15,1902. Information furnished on appli- 
cation, CHAS. KELLER, capt., engrs. 1397 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar. 
chitect, Washington, D. C., September 17, 1902. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office unti} 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 15th day of October, 1902, and then opened, 
for the structural steel work of the U.S. Government 
Building at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. 
Louis, Missouri, in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this office 
or the office of Isaac S. Taylor, Director of Works, 
St. Louis, Mo., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1397 

FFICERS’ QUARTERS. 


[At Fert Myer, Va.} 
Sealed proposals for constructing officers’ quarters 


will be receive here until October 18, 1902. In- 

formation on application. CAPT. W. F. CLARK, 

Qr. Mr. 1398 
AIL. ‘ 


[At Jefferson, Ga.) 
Proposals are wanted until October 21 by the 
county commissioners for erecting a jail. 1898 





Qn, WALL. 

ealed proposals will be received at the Bureau o 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until October 25, 1902, for constructing an exten- 
sion of the concrete wing wall, navy yard, Bremerton, 
Wash. Estimated cost, $16,000. Plans and specifica- 
tions can be seen at the bureau or will be furnished 
by the commandant of the navy yard named. MOR- 
DECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 1398 


{At Bremerton, hed nya 





ee 

[At Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo.) 
Denver,Col. Sealed proposals will be received here 
until October 6, 1902, for constructing five build- 
ings, officers’ quarters, barracks, stable and gun-shed 
at Fort D. A. Russell. Information furnished on 





application to 9: M., Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., or the 
undersigned. LIEUT, COL J. W. POPE, C. Q. M. 
1396 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC, 





211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


oy 


Lithography 





Deliotype 





Color Printing 





Pbhotogravure 





Maps, Plans, ete. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 








PROPOSALS. 
— RY, ETC. 


[At Cascades, Ore.) 
U. 8S. Engineer Office, Portland, Ore. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received here for placing cut stone, 
concrete and rubble masonry and doing necessary 
grading in connection with improving Columbia River 
at Cascades, Ore., until October 8,1902. Informa- 
tion on application. W. C. LANGFITT, captain, 
engrs. 1396 


c CHOOL. 





[At Forrest, - 
Bids for the erection of a $25,000 10-room schoo 
building will be received by the Secretary of the 
Board of Education. Reeves & Baillie, Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Peoria, architects. 1396 


IBRARY. 
[At Austin, Minn. 
John H. Anderson, secretary of library board, wil 
receive bids until October 7 for the erection of the 
Carnegie library at Austin. Kinney & Detweiler, 
architects. 1396 


OURT-HOUSE. 





[At Miami, Fla.) 
Sealed proposals for erecting a court-house will be 


PROPOSALS. 


received by E. C. Dearborn, elerk of the cireuit court 
until October 7. Pians and specifications can be 
seen at the office of Wilson & Edwards, architects, 
Columbia, 8. C. GEO. W. LAINHART, chairman 
board county commissioners. 1396 


LUMBING AND HEATING. 
[At Chickamauga Park, Ga.) 
Bids will be received at the office of the constract- 
ing quartermaster, Cusiom-house and Post-office 
Building, Chattanooga, Tenn., until October 8 for 
the construction, plumbing, heating and gas piping 
of about 65 frame buildings constituting the new 
military t to be built at Chickamauga Park. H.J. 
SLOCUM, captain cavalry, quartermaster. 1396 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., September 16, 1902. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 9th day of October, 1902, and then opened, 
for safety vaults and work incidental thereto, in the 
| Bureau of Engraving and Printing, U. 8S. Treasur 
| Department, Washington, D. C., in accordance wit 
| drawings and specifications, copies of which may be 
had on application to this office, at the discretion of 
theSupervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1396 

















PROPOSALS. 


OMPLETION OF MESS HALL. 
[At West Point, N. Y. 
West Point, N.Y. Sealed proposals will be receive 
here until November 1, 1902, for completion of the 
cadet mess hall as per plans in this office. Forms and 
specifications furnished upon application. Address 
M., U A. 1397 








TEEL. 
[At Yellowstone Park, Wyo.) 
U. S. Engineer Office, Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 
Sealed proposals will be received here until October 
15, 1902, and then opened, for furnishing steel for 
30 highway bridges in the Yellowstone National Park. 
Information furnished on application to this office. 





AVEMENT. 

[At Washington, D. C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and ks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until October 11, 1902, for constructing 80,000 
square feet, more or less, of asphalt pavement at the 
navy yard, Mare Island, Cal. Plans and specifica- 
tions can be seen at the bureau or will be furnished 
by the commandant of the navy yard named. MOR- 

DECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 1397 
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IWMIINERAL WOOL <n 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 























“Ttalian Renaissance Doorways” 
104 PLATES, 10 x 14 1-2 inches 


Uniform with the second Volume [Door 
and Window Grilles” ] of the Topical | 
Architecture Library. 








Price, bound in Cloth * s $7.50 
aa in Portfolio » @ » 6.50 
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NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. ROOFING DUCK. 
B. L. MAKEPEACE, es <a ia thc 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. C. H. reer yy co., 
CHAS. E. MOSS, Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 
Rapid Printing Papers. . 
38 Broad St., Boston. SASH CORD 
CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. SILVER LAKE CoO., 


78 Chauncy St., Boston. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 


DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


CO. 
Park Row Building, New York 
85 Wa 


E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO., ter St. 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. ; _— 


STABLE FIXTURES. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
BROAD GAUGE IRON STALL & 
STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG. VANE WORKS, 
Co., 53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. * 
STONE CARVINC AND MOD- 
PLASTERERS. ELLINC. 


GALLAGHER & MUNRO, 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


HUGH CAIRNS, 
48A Sudbury Street, Boston. 





PORTABLE OVENS. WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
H. A. JOHNSON & CO., Park Row Bidg., New York. 


224 State St., Boston, Mass. 176 Federal St., Boston. 








Professional 
Ethics. a 


The following eee 
..- CODE OF ETHICS... 
Prepared in Conformity with the 
oh Best Standards of Practice, and 
Recommended to its [embers by 
“iS | the Boston Society of Architects, 
| was .«e¢«-s oes 66 68 @ @ 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1. 
- « 1895. .- 


SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 

a building contract except as “owner,”’ 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shon:d guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

¥ 

SEecTION §. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

a 

SecTIoNn 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

- * 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

- 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

+ 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, uniess for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

a 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt te 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

© 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

+ 

SecTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” shou'd be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

+ 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and stucents. 
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Are symmetrical end pleasing to the eye and com- 
mand the admiration of all. They can be used in 
all classes of buildings, are easy toapply, and highly 
ornamental. They don’t shrink, crack, get water- 
soaked or fall off. They are safe and sanitary. Their 
durability makes them the most economical ceil- 
ings in existence. Our “Classified designs’’ em- 
brace a variety of stvles, and there is no building 
that we cannot match in its stvle of architecture. 
Send for ovr booklet “A New Idea in Metal Ceil- 
' ings”—’tis free. 


THE 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra- Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- 
wood Avenues. 


CITY OFFICES ; 
Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 
CHICAGO, 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Ca Samples. 


atalogue and 





: THE BERCER MFC. CO., CANTON, O. 
Eastern Branch—210 EB. 23d St., N. Y. 
Western Branch—19-21 S. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 











JNO. WILLIAMS 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


WROUCHT 
IRON 





aabaas 


bp TH H. B. SMITH CO. 


133-135... 
Centre Street, 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


o— OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS? 


WaALpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





MANUFACTURERS. New York. 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 





AMERICAN 


96 Plates, quarto. 


B? OKS: 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 


and Holland,” 


Price $10.00. 


ArcuiTscT AND Bvuitpinc News Co. 








Estasuisuep 1853. 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCK 


Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 








Gorton Side-Feed Boilers § 


Our Book, MODERN HOUSE HEATING, gives the information. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 
96 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 


sSSsSs> a 
THE 


Insure a warm building day and night 
in coldest weather. 


Mailed free. 
Send for a copy, and investigate for yourself. 


77 Oliver Street 
BOSTON 


Old Colony Building 


CHICAGO is 





UTCHER’S Boston POLISH 

is the best finish for 
FLOORS, ... 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE Th: 


— POLISH. 60, 


356 Atlantic pene? Boston, Mass. 








Polygon 


Conductor 
Pipes 
‘| Won’t Burst. 


The twist in the corru- 
gation checks the sudden 
fall of ice and water, thus 
protecting the joints, 
stands hard knocks because 
it is corrugated. 
much handsomer than 
plain pipe. 
per and galvanized iron. 
Catalogue and information free. 
Address Dept. A, 
Am>rican Steel Roofing Co., 
Middletown, O. 


It 
Again, it 


Made in cop- 
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SS METALWORK. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, 0. 
ART GLASS WORK. 
Chandler Specialty Mfg. Co., Boston.. 
ART METALWORK. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, N. Y 
Ludlow eageen Wire Oo., St. Louis, 
Mo 


ARCHITECT’ L ORNAMENTATION. 

Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston 
ASPHALT. 

Neuchatel Asphalt Co., 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BLUE PRINTS. 

Makepeace, B. L., Boston 

Moss, Chas. E., Boston 

Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 

( 


New York... 


BOILER (Steam and Hot-Water). 

Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston.... 
BOILERS (Side-Feed). 

Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). 

Wiaennsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 


BRONZE TABLETS. 
Tilton, Gsorge P., Newburyport, Mass. 


CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 
CREOSOTE STAINS. 


CAPITALS. 

Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston 
CAPITALS (Carved). 

0. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
CARVING. 

Lombard & Co., A. P., 

Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
CEMENT. 

Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y.... 

Atlas Cement Co., New York 
CLOTHES-DRYER. 

Hill Dryer Co., Worcester, Mass...... 


COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston 
CONDUCTORS. 


American Steel Roofing Co., The, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CONSERVATORIES. 


Lord & Burnham OCo., isvingten-<n- 
Hudson, N. Y 


CONTRACTING. 


Flynt Building & Construction pes 
Palmer, Mass 
Rutan, William L., Boston 


CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 

Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 
DEAPENING QUILT. 

Samue) Cabot, Boston, Mass.. 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 


DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston... 


DRAUGHTSMAN. 

E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 
ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 

Migeaeer Supply & Repair Co., New 


ELEVATORS, ETC. 


Morse, Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston 


ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 

Herzog Teleseme Co., New York 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
EXPANDED METAL LOCKERS. 








Rutan, William L., Boston. Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FAN SYSTEM. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass.. 
FILING DEVICES. 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, N 
PILTER. 
Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
FIREPROOFING. 
—— Expanded -s sence Co., — 


FIRE. ESCAPES. 
Standard Fire escape & Mfg. Co., Bos- 


FIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston. 
GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co., 
GATES. 
Wm. R. Pitt, New York 
GRATES, ETC. 

Wm. H. Jackson &Co., New York.... 
GREASE (Graphite). 

Wisconsin Graphite Co. Pittsb’g, Pa. 


New York. 


-+.(mon) 
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